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Abstract 

This  research  effort  was  a  qualitative  study  on  the  current  process  of  how  the  DOD 
provides  humanitarian  assistance.  Currently  the  process  is  not  well  defined  and  is  situation 
dependent.  Historical  documents  and  current  guidelines,  policies,  and  regulations  were 
researched  for  information  on  what  types  of  humanitarian  assistance  the  DOD  provides, 
how  the  process  is  initiated,  and  who  is  involved  in  the  process.  Agencies  outside  of  the 
military,  both  civilian  and  government,  were  researched  to  determine  the  extent  of 
coordination  necessary  for  the  military  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance.  A  model  was 
compiled  to  portray  the  current  process  and  given  to  key  personnel  identified  in  the 
research  as  subject  matter  experts.  Subsequently,  their  opinion  was  used  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  model  and  gather  additional  points  of  contact  for  future  research.  Once  the 
process  and  key  players  were  defined,  additional  research  can  be  conducted  to  further 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  using  the  DOD  to  provide  humanitarian  aid. 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  PROVIDING 


HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE: 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PERSPECTIVE 


i.  Introduction 


Chapter  Overview 

This  chapter  introduces  the  concept  of  the  United  States  (US)  military’s  mission  of 
providing  humanitarian  assistance  to  countries  around  the  world.  Humanitarian  assistance 
is  defined  as: 

Programs  conducted  to  relieve  or  reduce  the  results  of  natural  or  man-made 
disasters  other  endemic  conditions  such  as  human  pain,  disease,  or  hunger, 
privation  that  might  present  a  serious  threat  to  life  or  that  can  result  in  great 
damage  to  or  loss  of  property.  (ALSAC,  1994:1-1) 

This  mission  is  structured  in  part  to  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  global  peace 
as  well  as  providing  valuable  military  training.  Humanitarian  assistance  in  the  past  was 
usually  conducted  as  an  ad-hoc  mission;  however,  the  emphasis  for  the  future  is  to  use 
humanitarian  assistance  as  a  means  to  project  our  forward  presence.  This  peaceful  effort 
of  influencing  global  economies  and  inducing  political  stability  follows  the  basic  moral 
ethic  of  our  country’s  foundation  in  providing  a  helping  hand  (Clinton,  1994).  Chapter 
One  will  pose  the  research  questions  of  how  do  we  provide  assistance  to  countries  in 
need;  what  is  the  process;  who  are  the  key  players  in  the  process;  and  what  is  the 
military’s  role  in  providing  humanitarian  assistance  (HA).  Additionally,  Chapter  One  will 
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briefly  describe  the  methodology  used  in  conducting  the  research,  assumptions  made 
during  the  study,  scope  of  research  and  an  overview  of  the  research  effort. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  need  to  maintain  a  large  defense  force  has 
decreased.  As  a  result,  the  Resident  has  re-assessed  the  future  of  the  US  military  and 
how  it  can  effectively  project  a  forward  presence.  A  key  element  initially  identified  in  the 
1992  National  Defense  Strategy  and  reiterated  in  the  1994  National  Defense  Strategy  was 
to  use  the  military  for  humanitarian  relief  missions  (Clinton  1994  and  Powell  1992). 

As  stated  by  General  Colin  Powell  in  1992, 


Increasingly,  US  forces  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  and 
disaster  relief  at  home  and  abroad.  As  one  of  the  few  nations  in  the  world  with  the 
means  to  rapidly  and  effectively  respond  to  disaster,  many  nations  depend  on  us 
for  assistance.  Not  only  must  our  forces  be  prepared  to  provide  humanitarian  aid, 
but  as  seen  recently  in  Northern  Iraq,  in  some  cases  they  must  be  prepared  to 
engage  in  conflict  in  order  to  assist  and  protect  those  in  need.  (Powell,  1992:3) 

Problem 

For  the  first  timp,  in  military  history,  the  humanitarian  relief  mission  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  National  Military  Strategy  and  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS). 
Providing  humanitarian  relief  is  a  complex  and  dynamic  mission  for  the  military  because  of 
the  extensive  coordination  and  interaction  between  the  US  government,  civilian  relief 
agencies,  and  the  international  community.  Although  it  has  been  done  in  the  past,  it  was 
usually  as  a  secondary  mission  and  not  part  of  the  strategic  plan  (Sutton:  1992).  Recent 
deployments  to  areas  such  as  Bosnia,  Haiti,  and  Somalia  have  demonstrated  that  the  US 
military  is  involved  in  numerous  humanitarian  relief  efforts.  According  to  the  current 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Shalikashvili,  these  types  of  operations  will  be 
supported  by  using  nulitary  troops  to  provide  a  rapid  response  (Shalikashvili,  1994). 

“Since  1993  the  Department  of  Defense  has  provided  humanitarian  assistance  or 
disaster  relief  to  106  countries”  (Barela,  1994:24).  Despite  its  history  of  providing 
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humanitarian  relief,  the  military  has  not  developed  specific  guidelines  or  regulations  that 
clearly  define  how  humanitarian  relief  missions  are  to  be  conducted.  In  addition,  many 
governmental  agencies  and  relief  organizations  respond  to  the  same  disasters  targeted  for 
military  involvement  This  uncoordinated  effort  may  cause  friction  and  mistrust  on  all 
sides  due  to  misunderstanding  of  each  other’s  missions  and  organizational  structures 
(Burton,  1994:2).  Two  of  the  problems  the  military  faces  when  providing  humanitarian 
assistance  are  lack  of  direction  and  complex  relationships  with  civilian  agencies. 

Li  answer  to  this  problem  specific  guidelines  should  be  developed  in  order  to 
promote  the  smooth  operations  of  humanitarian  assistance  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD).  According  to  Burton,  the  key  to  effectively  providing  assistance  is  to 
develop  a  means  or  process  that  coordinates  relief  efforts  between  the  various  agencies 
responding  to  the  same  disaster.  In  addition,  further  gains  can  be  made  through 
dismantling  the  negative  bias  many  relief  agencies  have  about  military  involvement.  This 
research  project  will  explore  these  ideas. 

Research  and  Investigative  Questions 

This  thesis  will  address  the  following  research  questions:  How  is  the  humanitarian 
relief  process  initiated  and  what  steps  are  taken  in  using  the  military  for  the  humanitarian 
relief  operations?  To  answer  the  research  question,  this  study  will  determine  answers  to 
the  following  investigative  questions: 

1.  Who  initiates  the  process  for  humanitarian  relief  missions? 

2.  Who  approves  or  decides  whether  the  military  will  be  used  to  provide 
humanitarian  relief? 

3.  How  does  the  military  involvement  begin  and  end? 

4.  Once  the  process  is  initiated,  what  government  agencies  are  involved  in  or 
interface  with  the  military  in  conducting  humanitarian  relief  missions? 
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5.  In  what  types  of  humanitarian  missions  does  the  United  States  get  involved? 

The  intent  of  these  questions  is  to  initially  define  the  current  process  of  the  U.S. 
military’s  involvement  in  humanitarian  missions  and  to  help  develop  recommendations  for 
improving  the  process  of  providing  humanitarian  assistance. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  thesis  is  to  define  the  existing  process  for  providing 
humanitarian  assistance.  The  process  will  be  described  from  a  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  perspective  involving  interfaces  with  other  government  and  nongovernment 
agencies.  It  will  determine  the  actions  required  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  execute 
humanitarian  operations  between  the  military  and  other  relief  organizations. 

Methodology 

The  research  for  this  project  was  conducted  as  an  exploratory,  qualitative  study. 
The  qualitative  method  was  chosen  because  the  “research  being  conducted  will  not 
produce  findings  arrived  at  by  means  of  statistical  procedures  or  quantification”  (Strauss 
and  Corbin,  1990:17).  When  designing  the  method  for  researching  the  military’s 
mvolvement  in  humanitarian  assistance  operations,  we  determined  that  gaining  a 
familiarity  for  this  subject  was  the  first  plausible  step  (Schmitt  and  Klimoski,  1991: 122). 
Follow  on  research  can  be  used  to  possibly  quantify  how  efficiently  or  effectively  the 
military  is  providing  humanitarian  assistance.  However,  the  process  needed  to  be  initially 
explored  and  described  as  a  basis  for  further  study.  In  conducting  the  research  we  used 
two  approaches;  first  we  reviewed  historical  information  on  DOD’s  role  in  humanitarian 
missions  to  determine  the  types  of  missions  the  military  gets  involved  in,  who  has  the 
authority  to  commit  the  military  in  providing  humanitarian  assistance,  and  what  constitutes 
a  successful  mission.  Secondly,  we  interviewed  subject  matter  experts  for  information  on 
how  the  process  is  initiated,  who  the  key  players  are,  and  who  determines  when  to  deploy 
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the  military  and  subsequently  when  to  redeploy  the  military.  The  data  was  categorized  to 
determine  meaningful  patterns  and  relationships  and  then  validated  through  interviews 
with  key  personnel. 

Scope 

The  thesis  concentrated  on  the  military’s  role  in  providing  foreign  disaster  relief,  a 
segment  under  the  humanitarian  assistance  umbrella.  This  area  of  interest  was  chosen 
because  of  personal  interest  and  possible  involvement  as  military  officers  in  the  medical 
and  logistics  arenas.  The  military  has  three  levels  of  planning,  coordinating,  and  executing 
its  operations:  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical.  For  the  purposes  of  this  research, 
DOD’s  role  in  providing  humanitarian  assistance  will  be  defined  in  the  context  of  these 
three  levels.  The  various  government  and  civilian  agencies  which  interact  at  each  level 
will  be  defined.  Additionally,  organizations  which  interface  directly  with  the  military  will 
be  identified  and  discussed.  The  primary  focus,  however,  is  DOD’s  involvement  in 
humanitarian  operations. 

Limitations 

The  processes  and  context  of  the  interviews  only  applies  to  DOD’s  roles  and 
missions  in  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  The  organizational  structure  and 
paradigms  of  the  Non-Government  Organizations  (NGOs)/Ehivate  Voluntary 
Organizations  (PVOs)/Intemational  Organizations  (lOs)  do  not  necessarily  parallel  the 
military.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  realize  the  process  defined  in  this  thesis  applies  to 
the  military  and  cannot  be  generalized  for  organizations  outside  of  the  military. 

Humanitarian  assistance  missions  are  a  separate  entity  from  peace  keeping 
operations.  Although  they  may  be  conducted  jointly  or  simultaneously,  they  are  two 
distinct  missions.  The  study  of  these  two  types  of  operations  would  be  too  vast  to  cover 
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in  one  research  paper;  therefore,  the  research  is  limited  to  humanitarian  assistance 
missions. 

Assumptions 

After  reviewing  after  action  reports  and  interviewing  key  personnel,  it  was 
assumed  the  data  attained  were  valid  indicators  of  what  actually  happened  in  the  past 
Also,  it  was  assumed  the  military  will  continue  to  be  involved  in  humanitarian  missions  and 
therefore  a  need  exists  for  specific  regulations  and  guidelines  to  define  diis  type  of 
mission. 

Management  implications 

This  research  is  important  because  the  U.S.  military’s  doctrine  is  being  expanded 
to  include  military  operations  other  than  war  (MOOTW).  Because  of  this  change,  there  is 
a  need  for  formalized  guidelines  on  how  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner.  The  management  implication  of  this  research  is  to  explain  the 
military’s  role  in  HA  and  generate  discussion  among  the  players  involved  in  the  process  of 
how  to  improve  humanitarian  operations.  Coordination  meetings  should  take  place  at 
each  level  of  planning  -  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical.  Strategic  initiatives  should 
cover  long  range  plans  and  involve  personnel  who  are  at  the  policy  making  level  within  the 
appropriate  organizations.  Likewise,  the  same  types  of  meetings  should  be  done  at  the 
next  two  levels  of  planning  based  on  the  results  of  the  strategic  conferences.  The  goal 
would  be  to  disseminate  information  and  guidelines  on  how  to  best  coordinate  and  execute 
humanitarian  aid,  given  that  most  humanitarian  missions  involve  military,  civilian, 
government,  and  nongovernment  orgaiuzations. 
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structure 

Chapter  One  provides  an  introduction  to  the  research  and  covers  the  reason  for 
exploring  the  military’s  role  in  providing  humanitarian  assistance.  Furthermore,  Chapter 
One  briefly  describes  the  type  of  methodology  used  in  conducting  the  research,  a 
justification  for  the  methodology,  the  scope,  assumptions,and  management  implications  of 
the  research. 

Chapter  Two  discusses  the  literature  relevant  to  military  humanitarian  assistance 
operations.  Initially  the  various  humanitarian  programs  are  discussed  as  authorized  by 
Title  10  in  the  United  States  Code  (USC)  or  specific  Congressional  mandates.  Chapter 
Two  also  shows  how  humanitarian  aid  ties  into  our  national  security  policy.  The  majority 
of  Chapter  Two  covers  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  elements  of  planning, 
coordinating,  and  executing  humanitarian  assistance  operations. 

Chapter  Three  describes  the  methodology  used  in  conducting  the  research. 
According  to  several  sources  (Cooper  and  Emory;  Schmitt  and  Klimoski;  Gay  and  Diehl), 
when  the  purpose  is  to  gain  familiarity  and  insight  into  a  specific  topic,  it  is  appropriate  to 
conduct  an  exploratory  study.  Considering  the  recently  expanded  role  of  using  the 
military  for  humanitarian  assistance  operations,  the  available  information  is  currently 
limited  to  after  action  reports  and  a  few  joint  publications  (most  of  which  are  still  in  draft 
form).  Therefore,  it  was  plausible  to  use  a  qualitative  method  to  initially  describe  and 
define  the  military’s  process  of  providing  humanitarian  assistance.  Further  research  in  this 
area  may  become  quantifiable  as  the  draft  publications  are  finalized  and  military  responses 
become  more  structured.  Quantifiable  data  can  then  be  tracked  and  captured  providing  a 
baseline  for  future  missions. 

Chapter  Four  presents  the  results  of  the  research.  Information  was  carefully 
examined  and  analyzed  by  answering  the  investigative  questions.  A  model  was 
subsequently  compiled  and  used  as  a  baseline  to  further  define  the  humanitarian  assistance 
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process.  Through  the  use  of  interviews  with  subject  matter  experts  who  were  identified 
during  the  historical  research  process,  the  model  was  validated.  The  results  of  the 
historical  research  as  well  as  the  information  gathered  via  the  interviews  is  presented 
through  anwering  each  investigative  question.  The  objectives  are  then  validated  by 
comparing  the  information  provided  in  the  interviews  with  existing  written  documentation 
on  humanitarian  assistance. 

Chapter  Five  summarizes  the  findings  obtained  in  Chapter  Four  and  draws 
conclusions  based  on  the  findings.  Management  implications  are  presented  to  further 
explore  areas  of  interest  or  provide  possible  suggestions  for  improving  the  humanitarian 
assistance  process.  Additionally,  future  research  studies  are  suggested,  to  include 
analyzing  the  benefit  of  using  the  military  for  humanitarian  assistance  operations  and  what 
is  the  cost  of  providing  that  assistance. 
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II.  Literature  Review 


Chapter  Overview 

On  6  April  1991,  Brigadier  General  Richard  W.  Potter,  Jr.,  Commander,  Special 
Operations  Command,  Europe  received  a  telephone  call  indicating  he  was  about  to 
become  very  involved  in  a  humanitarian  relief  mission.  In  response  to  the  brutal  treatment 
the  Kurds  were  receiving  from  the  Iraqi  military,  hundreds  of  refugees  had  fled  to  the 
southern  border  of  Turkey.  International  concern  dictated  some  sort  of  response  be  taken 
to  help  the  Kurdish  refugees  existing  in  a  harsh  environment 

By  0600  that  same  day,  Geno-al  Potter  reported  to  the  operations  section  of  the 
US  European  Command  (EUCOM)  to  be  briefed  by  the  J-3  operations  officer.  Rear 
Admiral  Leighton  W.  Smith.  Smith  informed  Potter  that  President  Bush  had  announced 
the  previous  evening  that  American  assistance  to  the  Kurds  would  begin  on  Sunday.  “We 
are  not  going  to  let  the  President  be  a  liar,”  declared  the  Admiral  (Rudd,  1993:115).  The 
immediate  plan  was  to  airdrop  supplies  to  the  Kurds  in  the  mountains.  “Three  MC-130 

SE.'- 

aircraft  flew  to  Turkey  on  the  first  day  of  the  operation.  Two  were  loaded  with  relief 
supplies,  one  carried  additional  aircrews  to  sustain  operations  from  Incirlik,  Turkey.  By 
i  100  hours  on  Sunday  morning  the  first  two  aircraft  dropped  relief  supplies  to  the  Kurds, 
keeping  the  President’s  promise”  (Rudd,  1993:115). 

The  above  example  illustrates  the  need  for  the  military  to  be  prepared  at  a 
moments  notice  to  respond  to  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  This  literature  review 
defines  humanitarian  assistance,  identifies  the  various  programs  conducted  under  the 
humanitarian  assistance  umbrella,  and  demonstrates  how  humanitarian  assistance  supports 
our  national  military  strategy.  This  chapter  will  discuss  the  types  of  humanitarian 
assistance  operations  conducted  by  US  military  forces  and  what  factors  the  military 
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considers  in  executing  humanitarian  missions.  Additionally,  Chapter  Two  segments  the 
military’s  role  in  providing  humanitarian  assistance  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and 
tactical  level.  Within  each  level,  key  players  and  interagency  contacts  are  discussed  as 
well  as  typical  factors  considered  in  planning,  coordinating,  and  executing  humanitarian 
operations. 

Humanitarian  Assistance  Defined 

Humanitarian  assistance  is  defined  as  “programs  conducted  to  relieve  or  reduce  the 
results  of  natural  or  man-made  disasters  or  other  endemic  conditions  such  as  human  pain, 
disease,  hunger  or  deprivation  that  might  present  a  serious  threat  to  life  or  that  can  result 
in  damage  to  or  loss  of  property”  (ALSAC,  1994:1-1).  Examples  of  humanitarian 
assistance  include  famine  relief,  disaster  assistance  after  a  hurricane  or  other  natural 
phenomenon,  or  providing  emergency  food  and  shelter  in  areas  of  conflict  such  as 
Northern  Iraq. 

Military  Humanitarian  Assistance  Programs 

The  US  military  is  involved  in  numerous  humanitarian  assistance  programs  around 
the  world.  Currently  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Humanitarian  and 
Refugee  Affairs,  Patricia  L.  Irvin,  oversees  six  humanitarian  programs.  The  first  program 
is  the  DOD  Excess  Property  Program  (DOD  EPP)  authorized  under  sections  2547  and 
2551  of  Title  10,  US  Code  (USC).  Section  2547  authorizes  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  to  transfer  excess  non-lethal  property  to  the  Department  of  State  for  donation  to 
foreign  recipients.  Section  2551  authorizes  funding  for  transportation  of  humanitarian 
relief  and  for  other  humanitarian  purposes  worldwide.  The  major  types  of  excess  property 
provided  under  the  humanitarian  assistance  program  include  clothing,  institutional 
furniture,  medical  equipment  and  supplies,  vehicles  and  other  transportation  assets,  and 
constraction  equipment  and  tools.  This  property  is  offered  “as  is”  with  no  warranties  or 
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guarantees,  spare  parts,  or  other  post  duration  support  (Irvin,  1994:32-33).  The  Defense 
Reutilization  and  Marketing  Service  (DRMS)  is  the  primary  source  for  DOD  excess  items. 
Medical  commands  list  their  excess  items  and  supplies  as  available  for  humanitarian 
assistance  after  all  attempts  have  been  made  to  cross-level  within  the  DOD.  The  DOD 
Excess  Property  Program  (EPP)  is  based  on  supply  rather  than  a  demand  system 
(USSOUTHCOM,  1993). 

The  second  program  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Denton  Program  after  Senator 
Jeremiah  Denton.  This  program  is  authorized  under  Section  402  of  Title  10,  USC.  The 
DOD  is  authorized  to  provide  no-cost  transportation  for  privately  donated  humanitarian 
cargo  to  foreign  countries  on  a  space  available  basis.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  donor 
to  ensure  that  supplies  are  suitable  for  transport.  Supplies  transported  may  be  distributed 
by  an  agency  of  the  US  Government,  a  foreign  government,  a  private  non-profit  relief 
organization,  or  an  international  organization.  They  may  not  be  distributed  directly  or 
indirectly  to  any  individual,  group  or  organization  engaged  in  a  military  or  paramilitary 
organization  (USSOUTHCOM:1993).  The  program  began  in  1985.  To  date,  more  than  5 
million  pounds  of  humanitarian  cargo  have  been  transported  to  more  than  25  countries 
(Irvin,  1994:32).  Typical  supplies  transported  include  medical  equipment, 
pharmaceuticals,  clothing,  educational  materials,  vehicles,  etc. 

The  third  program,  and  the  focus  of  this  thesis,  is  the  foreign  disaster  relief 
program.  It  is  funded  by  Congress  to  cover  unanticipated  costs  incurred  by  the  DOD 
when  responding  to  natural  or  man-made  disasters.  Examples  of  disasters  include 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  floods,  oil  spills,  famine  and  civil  conflicts.  Legislation  for  the 
program  allows  DOD  resources  to  be  used  to  assist  in  disaster  relief  operations  approved 
by  the  President  (the  process  will  be  defined  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter)  (Irvin,  1994 
and  Title  10).  “Disaster  relief  programs  are  not  designed  to  have  a  long  term  economic 
impact  to  the  stricken  country.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  iimnediate 
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relief  of  human  suffering  resulting  from  a  disaster,  natural  or  man-made”  (US 
SOUTHCOM,  1993:4-55).  A  military  commander  at  the  scene  may  initiate  emergency 
relief  operations  without  prior  approval  from  the  US  Ambassador  if  the  situation  is 
desperate.  A  commander  using  this  authority  must  immediately  report  the  actions  taken  to 
the  US  Ambassador  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  (CINC).  The  miUtary  responds  by 
constracting  basic  sanitation  facilities,  providing  food  and  medical  care,  providing  shelter, 
and  assisting  in  rebuilding  public  facilities.  Disaster  relief  funds  have  covered  costs 
associated  with  DOD  responses  to  man-made  and  natural  disasters  in  Bosnia,  Somalia, 
Nepal,  Honduras,  Mozambique,  Tajikistan,  and  several  countries  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Caribbean  (Irvin,  1994:34). 

The  fourth  program  is  the  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  program,  authorized 
under  Section  401,  Title  10,  USC.  This  authorizes  regional  unified  commands  to  conduct 
State  Department  approved  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  activities  in  conjunction  with 
authorized  military  operations.  Operations  include  medical  and  veterinary  care  in  rural 
areas,  construction  of  basic  sanitation  facilities,  minor  construction  and  repair  of  public 
facilities,  and  rudimentary  construction  of  surface  transportation  systems  (Irvin,  1994:35). 
Projects  developed  and  planned  within  the  unified  or  specified  commands  should  be 
discussed  and  coordinated  with  the  Ambassador  and  the  US  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID)  mission  director  before  being  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  for  consideration.  Once  the  coordination  is  con5)lete  at  the 
local  level,  projects  are  cleared  by  the  Office  of  Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Refugee 
Affairs.  The  final  approval  after  clearing  DOD,  is  through  the  Political-Military  Bureau  in 
the  State  Department  and  the  USAID  Bureau  for  Program  and  Policy  coordination.  By 
law,  the  State  Department  has  to  approve  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  programs; 
USAID  approval  is  needed  to  effectively  coordinate  assistance  and  avoid  duplication 
(USSOUTHCOM,  1993). 
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The  fifth  program  is  the  humanitarian  demining  program.  There  are  over  100 
million  unexploded  landmines  implanted  around  the  world  which  kill  or  maim  150  people 
each  week.  In  FY  1994,  Congress  appropriated  $  10  million  for  the  DOD  to  use  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  Department  to  assist  countries  affected  by  this  problem. 

DOD’s  role  is  to  assist  countries  in  developing  ways  to  educate  the  populace  in  avoiding 
landmines  and  to  train  personnel  in  locating  and  destroying  them.  The  goal  is  to  assist 
countries  recovering  from  conflict  to  restore  their  economies,  integrate  returning  refugees, 
resume  farming,  and  achieve  a  sense  of  stability  (Irvin,  1994:35). 

The  sixth  and  final  program  is  assistance  provided  to  the  Newly  Independent 
States  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union  (NIS)  -  Operation  Provide  Hope.  DOD’s  role  is  to 
provide  transportation  for  privately  donated  and  excess  DOD  non-lethal  property  to  the 
NIS.  To  date,  DOD  has  assisted  12  former  Soviet  republics  by  conducting  250  missions 
transporting  supplies  and  equipment.  Excess  property  provided  to  these  areas  has 
included  hospitals,  MREs  (Meals  Ready  to  Eat),  bulk  food,  and  medical  stq)plies. 

The  myriad  of  humanitarian  assistance  programs  the  military  is  involved  in  requires 
it  to  be  able  to  respond  quickly  and  efficiently  with  transportation,  security,  logistics,  and 
planning.  By  using  the  military  as  a  show  of  good  will  and  visible  strength,  the  security  of 
oiff  nation  is  enhanced  via  a  peaceful  and  constractive  avenue. 

Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Our  National  Military  Strategy 

Based  on  information  from  the  Center  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict,  humanitarian 
assistance  missions  fall  under  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War  (MOOTW).  Examples 
of  MOOTW  range  from  doinestic  support  to  combat  operations  and  include  such 
operations  as  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  Andrew,  Operation  Desert  Shield,  Operation  Urgent 
Fury,  and  Operation  Provide  Comfort.  MOOTW  contains  five  categories  of  operations: 
support  to  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  operations;  combating  terrorism,  peace 
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operations,  contingency  operations  other  than  war,  and  DOD  support  to  counterdrug 
operations.  “Humanitarian  assistance  employs  military  assets  in  support  of  non-combat 
objectives  as  part  of  MOOTW”  (ALSAC,  1994:1-11).  Humanitarian  assistance  missions 
involving  the  military  are  conducted  in  support  of  diplomatic^olitical  agendas  and  as  such 
result  in  the  military  not  being  the  lead  agent.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  military  to 
cooperate  and  coordinate  with  other  agencies  involved  in  the  area  of  operations. 

Civilian  agencies  involved  in  humanitarian  assistance  include  Nongovernmental 
Organizations  (NGO),  Private  Voluntary  Organizations  (PVO)  and  International 
Organizations  (10).  NGOs  are  predominantly  European  national  or  international,  non¬ 
profit  citizens’  voluntary  organizations.  They  focus  on  education,  technical  projects, 
relief,  refugee  and  development  programs.  PVOs  are  private,  US-based,  nonprofit 
organizations  involved  in  humanitarian  efforts  including,  relief,  development,  refugee 
assistance,  environmental  projects,  and  public  policy.  lOs  are  organizations  with  global 
influence  such  as  the  United  Nations  (UN)  and  the  Intanational  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC). 

As  stated  before,  humanitarian  assistance  operations  are  currently  being  used  as  a 
means  of  projecting  our  forward  presence  in  a  non-threatening  yet  tangible  way. 
Responding  to  disasters  and  continually  sending  non-lethal,  excess  property  to  fledgling 
democracies  supports  the  President’s  goal  in  expanding  our  global  influence. 

American  leadership  in  the  world  has  never  been  more  important.  If  we  exert  our 
leadership  abroad,  we  can  make  America  safer  and  more  prosperous  -  by  deterring 
aggression,  by  fostering  the  peaceful  resolution  of  dangerous  conflicts,  by  opening 
foreign  markets,  by  helping  democratic  regimes  and  by  tackling  global  problems. 
Without  our  active  leadership  and  engagement  abroad,  threats  will  fester  and  our 
opportunities  will  narrow.  (Clinton,  1994:  1) 
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Within  the  last  year,  President  Clinton  has  formulated  a  new  peacekeeping  policy 
and  proposed  a  revision  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  Such  initiatives  include  the 
military  as  a  critical  player  in  delivering  assistance  world  wide. 

Providing  assistance  within  the  six  programs  under  DOD’s  Office  of  Humanitarian 
and  Refugee  Affairs  requires  constant  evaluation  of  regional  situations  and  matching 
assistance  with  national  security  strategy.  Our  national  security  strategy  has  three  main 
focuses:  enhance  our  security;  promote  prosperity  at  home;  and  promote  democracy. 
When  evaluating  the  situations  abroad,  the  Office  of  Humanitarian  and  Refugee  Affairs 
“coordinates  carefully  with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  US  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID)  in  order  to  ensure  that  it  is  providing  assistance  to  areas  where 
help  is  most  needed  and,  importantly,  that  its  humanitarian  programs  support  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States”  (Irvin,  1994:1). 

Humanitarian  assistance  supports  the  third  strategy  of  the  President  (promoting 
democracy)  by  demonstrating  our  commitment  to  stable  governments  and  peaceful 
regions.  The  tiiird  strategic  goal  of  promoting  democracy  states:  “A  framework  of 
democratic  enlargement  that  increases  our  security  by  protecting,  consolidating  and 
enlarging  the  community  of  free  market  democracies.  Our  efforts  focus  on  preserving  the 
democratic  process  in  key  emerging  democratic  states  including  Russia,  Ukraine  and  other 
new  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.”  (Clinton,  1994:5).  Using  the  military  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  is  a  tangible,  visible  show  of  strength  and  willingness  to  help.  The 
military  is  very  useful  by  virtue  of  its  capability  to  rapidly  deploy  to  austere  environments 
and  quickly  begin  relief  operations.  Providing  emergency  medical  treatment,  potable 
water,  and  shelter  for  significant  numbers  of  refugees  is  one  example  of  how  the  military  is 
used  in  humanitarian  missions.  This  capability  is  recognized  as  critical  in  responding  to 
natural  and  man-made  disasters.  Visible  support  for  countries  who  are  developing 
democratic  policies  shows  that  the  US  is  committed  to  their  process  and  to  their  people. 
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The  overall  goal  of  the  national  security  policy  is  to  stress  preventative  diplomacy 
through  supporting  democracy,  economic  assistance,  overseas  military  presence,  military  - 
to  military  contacts  and  involvement  in  multilateral  negotiations.  Such  activities  will  help 
resolve  problems,  reduce  tensions,  and  defuse  conflicts  before  they  become  crises. 

“Efforts  to  promote  democracy  and  human  rights  are  complemented  by  our  humanitarian 
assistance  programs  which  are  designed  to  alleviate  human  suffering  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  progress  towards  establishing  democratic  regimes  with  a  commitment  to  respect  for 
human  rights  and  appropriate  strategies  for  economic  development”  (Clinton,  1994:20). 

Principles  of  Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations 

The  main  contribution  the  US  military  brings  to  humanitarian  assistance  missions  is 
its  ability  to  deploy  a  self-contained  force  with  diverse  capabilities  (ALSAC,  1994  and 
Shalikashvili,  1994).  One  of  the  most  crucial  capabilities  the  military  provides  is  its 
command,  control,  and  communication  element  (Taw  and  Hoffman,  1994).  These 
capalrilities  facilitate  interagency  coordination  in  providing  humanitarian  assistance. 

Military  objectives  in  humanitarian  missions  are  to  provide  short-term  relief  and 
security  to  refugees.  On-the-  ground  forces  typically  must  coordinate  with  civilian 
agencies,  who  may  have  been  there  longer  and  are  focused  on  a  long  term  resolution. 
Therefore,  military  commanders  tasked  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  must  evaluate 
the  following  principles:  the  objective,  unity  of  effort,  perseverance,  restraint,  legitimacy, 
and  other  considerations  to  ensure  appropriate  aid  is  rendered.  Each  of  these  principles 
will  be  briefly  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs  to  illustrate  the  complexity  of 
executing  humanitarian  assistance  missions. 

Objective  -  Every  military  action  should  have  a  clearly  defined,  decisive,  and 
attainable  objective.  Unlike  combat  scenarios  where  the  military  objective  can  be  key 
terrain  or  delaying  the  enemy,  humanitarian  objectives  are  not  so  easily  defined.  Complex 
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issues  involving  a  number  of  key  players  makes  it  difficult  to  clearly  specify  the  objective 
of  the  mission.  A  key  goal  is  to  establish  an  end  point  where  the  military  has  achieved  its 
objective  and  is  handing  the  mission  over  to  the  civilian  agencies  (ALSAC,  1994  and 
Rudd,  1993). 

Unity  of  Effort  -  Humanitarian  assistance  involves  many  civilian,  government,  and 
military  agencies.  In  this  atmosphere,  military  commanders  do  not  have  autonomy  in 
deciding  how  to  best  provide  humanitarian  assistance.  Political/diplomatic  aims  are  not 
always  obvious  to  the  military  forces,  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the  commander  to 
carefully  evaluate  and  support  the  efforts  of  other  agencies  involved  in  the  mission  (FM 
100-20:1990:1-5). 

Perseverance  -  Although  the  primary  purpose  for  using  military  forces  in 
hiimanitarian  missions  is  to  provide  short-term  relief,  it  is  often  difficult  to  set  a  specific 
timp.  line.  Quick  solutions  do  not  always  work  in  humanitarian  environments;  commitment 
and  sensitivity  to  long  term  goals  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission  successfully. 
“Perseverance  is  the  patient,  resolute,  persistent  pursuit  of  national  goals  and  objectives 
for  as  long  as  necessary  to  achieve  them”  (FM  100-20:1990:1-6).  Consequently,  military 
units  should  be  prepared  to  remain  in  the  area  of  operations  for  as  long  as  necessary  to 
achieve  the  desired  results. 

Restraint  -  Military  commanders  will  face  austere  environments  during  the  conduct 
of  operations.  Friendly  elements  of  the  civilian  populace  within  the  area  of  operations  will 
not  always  be  easily  identified.  Rules  of  engagement  must  be  briefed  to  every  military 
member  prior  to  deploying  to  a  disaster  site.  Military  forces  will  need  to  show  restraint 
when  dealing  with  the  civilian  population.  One  error  in  judgment  can  have  disastrous 
effects  in  achieving  political  and  diplomatic  goals.  (For  more  information  on  Rules  of 
Engagement  see  Appendix  C.)  (ALSAC,  1994). 
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Legitimacy  -  This  is  defined  as  “the  willing  acceptance  of  a  group  or  agency  to 
make  and  enforce  decisions”  ( FM  100-20: 1990:1-6).  The  humanitarian  purpose  of  a  US 
military  presence  in  a  foreign  country  may  not  be  accepted  as  legitimate.  Tho-efore, 
military  commanders  must  remain  neutral  in  their  actions  when  providing  assistance  to  the 
local  population.  They  must  understand  international  and  domestic  laws,  exercise  their 
authority  accordingly,  and  provide  equitable  treatment  and  assistance  (ALS  AC,  1994  and 
FM  100-20, 1990). 

Other  considerations  -  cultural  respect  for  the  people  receiving  assistance  and  for 
the  international  and  national  civilian  agencies  providing  assistance  is  important.  Military 
forces  must  be  aware  of  the  sanctity  of  religious  structures  and  appropriateness  of 
behavior.  They  must  also  be  cognizant  of  refugees’  religious  beliefs  and  why  refugees 
avoid  certain  foods.  International  differences  will  add  to  the  intricacies  of  the  situation, 
which  mandates  that  our  forces  involved  in  humanitarian  operations  be  aware  of  cultural 
differences. 

Coordination  Leveis 

Military  operations  are  planned,  coordinated,  and  executed  at  three  levels: 
strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  (ALSAC,  1994).  Strategic  planning  takes  a  global,  all 
encompassing  view  of  how  the  military  can  be  used  to  achieve  a  specific,  long  range 
result.  Operational  planning  takes  the  strategic  objectives  and  applies  them  to  a  shorter 
time  line.  In  addition,  operational  objectives  more  narrowly  define  the  strategic  goals. 
Tactical  planning  reduces  the  operational  objectives  to  missions  that  need  to  be 
accomplished  within  the  next  few  hours  to  the  next  few  days.  Planning,  coordinating,  and 
executing  humanitarian  assistance  missions  patterns  the  same  flow  of  typical  military 
operations.  At  the  strategic  level,  broad  policies  and  long  range  plans  are  determined. 

The  operational  level  refines  the  plans  and  determines  when  those  plan  will  be  carried  out. 
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At  the  tactical  level,  the  plans  are  executed  by  units  formed  at  the  operational  level 
(ALSAC,  1994).  The  following  sections  will  explain  the  strategic,  operational,  and 
tactical  levels  of  planning  and  interagency  coordination  involved  for  humanitarian 
assistance  missions,  as  well  as  describing  what  tasks  need  to  be  executed. 

Strategic 

At  the  strategic  level,  the  President,  as  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  make  up  the  National  Command  Authority  (NCA).  This  is  the  top  US 
authority  in  planning  and  coordinating  military  operations.  “The  chain  of  command  for 
military  operations  runs  directly  from  the  president  to  the  secretary  and  from  the  secretary 
to  the  Commanders  in  Chief  (CINCs)  of  the  forces  in  the  field”  (Hartmann  and  Wendzel: 
1994: 155).  The  NCA  is  supported  in  its  decision  making  process  by  the  National  Security 
Council  (NSC),  which  is  comprised  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  NSC  considers  national  security  issues  requiring 
Presidential  decisions  by  evaluating  the  political,  economic,  and  military  implications  of 
critical  situations.  In  addition  to  the  NSC,  the  Administrator  for  USAID  is  the  President’s 
Special  Coordinator  (SC)  for  International  Disaster  Assistance.  The  SC  functions  through 
interagency  working  groups  to  provide  recommendations  on  how  to  best  respond  to 
international  disasters.  (ALSAC,  1994). 

The  DOS  or  the  ambassador  in  coimtry  is  responsible  for  determining  if  a  disaster 
requires  a  humanitarian  response.  Usually  a  request  will  be  forwarded  from  the  affected 
country  through  the  US  ambassador  to  the  DOS.  Decisions  are  made  from  information 
provided  by  US  country  teams  as  well  as  from  the  ambassador  in  country.  If  the  SC  or  the 
NSC  does  not  convene  an  interagency  working  group  (IWG)  to  evaluate  the  necessary 
response,  the  DOS  may  lead  an  IWG  to  determine  what  is  required. 
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Figure  2. 1  shows  how  the  DOS  is  organized  into  functional  and  regional  bureaus. 
One  of  the  key  participating  bureaus  is  the  regional  bureau  of  the  affected  country.  Other 
functional  bureaus  will  become  involved  as  well  when  coordinating  the  appropriate 
response  to  a  natural  or  man-made  disaster. 
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Figure  2.1  Department  of  State  Organizational  Chart 


A  second  key  player  in  the  planning  process  is  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 
Within  the  DOD,  the  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  has  the  overall  responsibility 
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for  developing  military  policy  for  international  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  The 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Humanitarian  and  Refugee  Affairs  executes  the  policy  (See 
Figure  2.2),  The  DOD  sends  representatives  to  the  IWGs  to  facilitate  coordination  on 
appropriate  responses  for  disaster  relief  operations  (ALSAC,  1994  and  Meek,  1994). 
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Figure  2.2  Department  of  Defense  Organization 

The  primary  Joint  Staff  level  proponent  for  Humanitarian  Assistance  Policy  is  the 
Director  for  Strategic  Plans  and  Policy,  known  as  the  J-5.  Additionally,  the  J-4  (logistics) 
and  the  J-3  (operations)  oversee  the  logistical  and  operational  support  for  humanitarian 
assistance  missions  carried  out  by  the  Services.  Figure  A.1  in  Appendix  A  depicts  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  joint  staff.  The  CINCs,  OSD,  and  the  DOS  interact  in 
coordinating  humanitarian  assistance  operations 
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The  Joint  Staff  designates  which  CINC  will  actually  conduct  the  humanitarian 
assistance  mission  and  which  CINC  will  support  the  mission.  Once  the  designation  is 
complete,  coordination  at  the  staff  level  intensifies. 

A  key  player  in  the  humanitarian  assistance  mission  is  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USABD).  This  agency  is  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  State  although  it  coordinates  activities  at  cabinet  and  country  team  level. 

Their  focus  is  executed  in  three  phases:  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstmction.  For  the 
context  of  this  research,  the  relief  phase  will  be  discussed  because  of  its  impact  on  military 
operations  in  humanitarian  operations.  Within  USAID  there  is  a  specific  bureau  for 
overseeing  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  The  bureau  coordinates  its  efforts  through 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA).  OFDA  coordinates  and  plans 
humanitarian  missions  at  the  operational  level  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Additional  cabinet  level  offices  may  get  involved  in  IWGs  at  the  request  of  the 
NCA  or  the  DOS.  Depending  on  the  type  and  nature  of  humanitarian  assistance. 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Transportation,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  US  Information  Agency  (USIA)  may  be  asked  to  augment  the  IWG.  For  example,  the 
Coast  Guard,  as  an  agent  for  the  Department  of  Transportation,  can  assist  in  search  and 
rescue  missions,  port  safety  and  security,  marine  environmental  response,  maritime  refugee 
processing,  and  law  enforcement  on  navigable  waters.  This  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the 
possible  agencies  that  can  get  involved  in  humanitarian  aid  just  within  the  US  govemnoent. 

Each  humanitarian  assistance  mission  is  unique  and  requires  a  specifically 
constmcted  response.  In  every  humanitarian  mission  there  are  three  essential  elements 
which  must  be  balanced:  political,  military,  and  humanitarian.  These  elements  formulate 
the  response  triad  in  planning  and  executing  a  humanitarian  assistance  mission  at  every 
level  -  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  (ALSAC,  1994  and  CAC,  1993). 
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Many  difficulties  are  encountered  when  planning  at  the  strategic  and  operational 
levels  because  of  the  multitude  of  diverse  and  complex  agencies  involved.  Not  only  must 
the  Special  Coordinator  (SC)  work  together  with  the  US  agencies  involved;  the  SC  must 
also  gather  information  from  international  agencies  participating  in  the  relief  effort.  “It  is 
important  to  note  that  Strategic  plans  and  goals  of  these  organizations  may  not  always  be 
completely  compatible  with  military  objectives”  (ALSAC,  1994:2-8).  Effective  assistance 
in  response  to  natural  or  man-made  disasters  requires  strong  central  coordination  and 
leadership.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  SC  establish  solid  working  relationships 
with  the  NGOs/PVOs/IOs  involved  in  the  area  of  operations. 

The  SC  is  the  major  interagency  coordinator  for  the  US  government.  The 
principal  staff  back  up  for  executing  coordination  efforts  is  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance  (OFDA). 


“In  accordance  with  Section  493  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  the  President  has  designated  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID)  as  Special  Coordinator  for  International 
Disaster  Assistance. 

As  Special  Coordinator,  the  Administrator  will  be  responsible  for 
promoting  maxinmim  effectiveness  and  coordination  in  response  to  foreign 
disasters  by  United  States  agencies  and  between  the  United  States  and  other 
donors.  These  responsibilities  include  the  formulation  and  updating  of  contingency 
plans  for  providing  disaster  relief. 

The  President  has  directed  all  executive  departments  and  agencies  to  treat 
the  Special  Coordinator  as  the  focal  point  for  interagency  deliberations  on 
international  disaster  assistance  for  natural  and  man-made  disasters.  Since  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Special  Coordinator  to  consider  those  executive  branch 
actions  that  have  significant  implication  for  US  responses  to  international  disasters, 
the  department  and  agency  heads  shall  ensure  that  all  such  actions  under 
consideration  relating  to  international  disasters  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Special 
Coordinator  in  a  timely  manner.” 


Extract  from  White  House  Letter 
Dated  September  15, 1993 
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After  the  NCA  determines  that  the  US  should  respond  to  an  emergency,  the 
Special  Coordinator  may  form  an  IWG  to  recommend  appropriate  actions  to  be  taken. 

The  IWG  synthesizes  the  information  received  from  all  the  cabinet  level  representatives,  to 
include  the  US  ambassador  to  the  UN.  The  ambassador  or  chief  of  mission  will  usually 
gather  the  input  by  consulting  with  the  country  team  (Wallace,  1995). 

The  country  team,  which  is  an  executive  committee  of  embassy  personnel,  falls 
under  the  control  of  the  US  ambassador  in  country.  It  is  comprised  of  the  principal 
representatives  of  the  government  departments  and  agencies  present  within  the  country. 
Examples  of  typical  members  of  the  team  are  personnel  from  Department  of  State  (DOS), 
DOD,  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA),  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  (DEA),  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA).  The  team  coordinates  many  intelligence  gathering 
activities  with  the  CINC’s  staff  to  ensure  continuity  of  effort.  (EM  100-20: 1990:  A- 10) 
Ultimately,  however,  it  is  the  ambassador,  as  chief  of  the  mission,  who  directs  and  controls 
the  country  team. 

The  fiESt  step  the  Interagency  Working  Group  (IWG)  takes  is  to  immediately 
develop  an  information  collection  plan  and  tasks  all  sources  to  implement  the  plan.  The 
unified  commander  is  one  of  the  most  important  information  sources  available  because  the 
nnififtH  staff  has  usually  been  monitoring  crisis  situations  within  the  area  of  concam.  The 
CINC  will  modify  the  collection  plan  to  support  the  requirement  created  by  the  complex 
emergency.  This  information  is  usually  communicated  through  the  country  team  but  also 
follows  channels  through  the  CJCS  to  the  DOD  representative  on  the  IWG.  Another 
potential  soiurce  is  the  political  advisor  assigned  to  the  CINC  who  can  link  directly  with 
the  DOS  representative  on  the  IWG.  See  Figure  A.2  Appendix  A  for  the  interagency 
coordination  process  at  the  strategic  level  (ALSAC,  1994  and  Wallace,  1995). 
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Interagency  Planning 

At  the  same  time  the  collection  plan  is  designed,  the  IWG  begins  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  strategy  and  plan  of  operations.  In  developing  an  all-encompassing 
strategic  plan  of  operations,  the  SC  must  include  all  elements  that  may  be  involved  in  the 
crisis.  For  example,  the  DOS  should  consider  the  involvement  of  USAID,  United  Nation 
(UN)  organizations,  and  NGO/PVOs,  and  lOs  that  may  already  be  operating  in  the 
country.  Various  organizations  may  establish  a  crisis  task  force  or  crisis  action  team  to 
manage  the  situation.  The  SC  must  insure  the  integrity  of  this  comprehensive  process.  In 
addition,  the  unified  commander  will  have  to  consider  how  to  integrate  ongoing  in-country 
programs  under  Title  10  authorities  with  that  of  the  emerging  humanitarian  mission  (Title 
10,  use,  1990). 

The  difficulties  in  integrating  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  level  planning  with 
the  diverse  mixture  of  other  organizations  involved  can  be  minimized  through  an  active 
interface  role  of  the  SC.  The  humanitarian  aid  process  is  enhanced  by  the  SC  who 
facilitates  coordination  efforts  between  the  military  and  those  agencies  whose 
organizational  stmetures  are  not  as  formally  defined  as  the  military.  Planning  operational 
interfaces  throughout  the  life-cycle  of  the  humanitarian  emergency  is  a  critical  task  for  the 
SC  (ALSAC,  1994). 

Although  civilian  relief  agencies  do  not  mirror  the  organizational  stracture  of  the 
military^  they  do  have  a  chain  of  command.  Planning  follows  the  concepts  contained  in 
each  of  their  charters  and  often  takes  place  on  all  levels.  Civilian  and  government  relief 
organizations  also  tend  to  tailor  their  support  to  the  crisis.  As  a  result,  their  network  is 
more  ad  hoc  than  the  one  found  in  a  traditional  military  organization.  It  is  clear  the 
relationships  established  between  the  military  units  involved  and  the  civilian  organizations 
(foreign  and  domestic)  that  are  also  involved  require  constant  nurturing  (ALSAC,  1994). 
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When  the  military  is  called  upon  to  respond  to  a  disaster,  the  commander  needs  to 
keep  in  mind  the  NGOs/PVOs  may  have  been  in  the  area  long  before  the  military  arrived 
and  will  remain  after  the  military  leaves.  Tactical  commanders  will  know  that  civilian 
agencies  are  in  the  area  because  of  intelligence  reports  from  higher  command  and  from 
OFDA.  Interactions  must  be  coordinated  with  the  NGOs/PVOs  via  the  country  teams, 
particularly  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA)  and  Disaster  Assistance 
Response  Team  (DART)  representatives  (ALSAC,  1994,  OFDA  and  CAC,  1993).  In 
addition,  each  NGO  or  PVO  operates  separately  and  their  capabilities,  characteristics,  and 
resources  are  very  diverse.  These  types  of  organizations  provide  humanitarian  assistance 
at  the  grassroots  level,  with  the  military  providing  security  and  logistical  assistance  to 
remote  and  unsecured  areas  (ALSAC  1994). 

Having  looked  at  the  strategic  level  coordination  and  identified  the  key  players  at 
that  level,  the  next  step  is  to  cover  the  organizations  which  interact  at  the  operational 
level.  The  following  section  will  describe  the  connectivity  between  the  military,  other  US 
government  agencies,  and  NGOs/PVOs  and  lOs. 

Operational  Level 

This  section  will  describe  the  types  of  organizations  involved  in  planning  and 
responding  to  a  humanitarian  mission  at  the  operational  level.  It  will  provide  information 
necessary  to  understand  how  policy  guidance  leads  to  mission  statements,  implied  tasks, 
and  plans  of  action  for  both  military  and  civilian  agencies.  Strategic  elements  which  the 
CINC  considers  to  organize  his  joint  task  force  (JTF)  will  illustrate  how  the  planning 
process  continues  from  the  strategic  level  to  the  operational  level. 

The  military’s  operational-level  organization  is  the  unified  command,  which  is 
responsible  for  a  specific  region  known  as  the  theater  of  operations.  The  commander-in- 
chief  (CINC)  for  that  region  must  decide  what  the  operational  objectives  will  be  in 
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conducting  a  humanitarian  assistance  noission.  “He  takes  into  consideration  what 
conditions  must  be  produced  to  achieve  the  strategic  goal;  what  sequence  of  events  will 
most  likely  result  in  the  desired  conditions;  and  how  should  the  resources  be  applied  to 
produce  the  sequence  of  events”  (FM  100-20:1990:1-7).  The  CINC’s  role  is  to  provide 
authoritative  direction,  initiate  action,  sequence  events,  apply  resources  to  conduct  the 
military  humanitarian  assistance  operation  and  sustain  support  as  long  as  necessary. 

One  of  the  key  tasks  for  the  CINC  is  developing  a  clear  military  mission  statement 
for  the  operation.  Using  the  strategic  mission  statement  as  a  guideline,  the  CINC  aims  for 
an  understandable  and  achievable  end  state  for  the  humanitarian  assistance  mission. 
Interagency  coordination  through  the  use  of  liaisons  from  USAID/OFDA  assist  in 
developing  the  shape  of  the  mission. 

Some  key  considerations  in  developing  the  mission  statement  include: 

•  Higher  strategic  direction 

•  Desired  end  state 

•  Security  of  the  operation 

•  Military  assistance  to  USAID/OFDA  and  NGO/PVO/IOs 

•  Use  of  Civil  Affairs  forces 

It  is  important  that  the  military  commander  develop  a  clear  and  achievable 

statement  so  that  appropriate  taskings  can  take  place  for  all  military  units  involved 

in  the  mission  (ALSAC,  1994:3-2). 

For  example,  in  Operation  Restore  Hope,  the  US  Central  Command 
(USCENTCOM)  mission  statement  was: 


When  directed  by  the  NCA,  USCINCCENT  will  conduct  joint  or  combined 
military  operations  in  Somalia  to  secure  the  major  airports  and  seaports,  key 
installations,  and  food  distribution  points;  to  provide  open  and  free  passage  of 
relief  supplies;  to  provide  seciuity  for  convoys  and  relief  organization  operations; 
and  to  assist  UN  NGOs  in  providing  humanitarian  relief  under  UN  auspices. 
(ALSAC,  1994:3-2) 
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This  statement  indicates  the  mission  will  require  using  a  variety  of  units  in  providing 
humanitarian  assistance.  It  also  gives  a  clear  concise  idea  of  what  they  are  supposed  to 
accomplish. 

Another  consideration  in  developing  the  mission  statement  and  concept  of 
operations  is  to  decide  on  a  desired  end  state  or  set  of  conditions,  which,  when  met,  means 
the  mission  has  been  accomplished.  The  end  state  should  have  been  decided  at  the 
strategic  level  with  consensus  from  all  parties  involved  at  the  IWG.  However,  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  so  the  CINC  will  establish  a  desired  end  state  based  on  guidance  from  the 
NCA  and  information  from  the  IWG. 

The  importance  of  developing  an  end  state  is  emphasized  when  the  phenomenon  of 
mission  creep  starts  to  occur.  Mission  creep  happens  when  military  forces  are  subjected 
to  numerous  requests  outside  the  scope  of  the  mission.  Requests  can  come  from 
numCTOus  avenues  such  as  the  civilian  relief  agencies  in  the  area,  the  host  nation 
government,  or  from  the  refugees.  Without  a  clear,  concise  point  of  reference,  the 
commander  on  site  may  become  involved  in  operations  beyond  the  original  intent  of  his 
mission.  In  trying  to  assist  the  local  populace  as  effectively  as  possible  the  commander 
must  remain  detached  and  focused  on  the  mission  statement  and  the  desired  end  state 
(ALSAC,  1994  and  CAC,  1993). 

Supporting  Humanitarian  Assistance 

The  Unified  CINC  of  the  affected  region  is  responsible  for  developing  the  military 
response  to  HA  operations.  In  addition  to  the  Title  10  responsibilities,  the  CINC  may 
create  a  JTF  to  specifically  address  the  HA  mission.  Prior  to  deploying  military  units  to 
the  site,  the  CINC  will  gather  information  by  sending  a  humanitarian  assistance  survey 
team  (HAST)  to  the  operational  area.  The  CINC  may  also  establish  a  humanitarian 
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assistance  coordination  center  (HACC)  at  headquarters  to  be  the  central  point  of  contact 
in  developing,  planning,  and  executing  the  humanitarian  assistance  mission. 

The  HAST  is  responsible  for  assessing  the  disaster  area  in  order  to  develop  an 
appropriate  response  to  the  situation.  Normally  the  HAST  is  deployed  by  the  CINC  as  a 
team  comprised  of  personnel  from  staff  sections  appropriate  to  the  mission.  If  possible, 
the  HAST  will  coordinate  its  efforts  with  the  Disaster  Assistance  Response  Team  (DART) 
to  determine  working  relationships  and  responsibilities.  The  assessment  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to: 

-Determine  the  extent  of  the  food  and  water  supply,  loss  of  life,  injury,  illness, 
number  of  displaced  persons,  disruption  of  the  government,  presence  of  medical 
representatives  status  of  communications,  facilities,  destruction  of  property  and 
infrastructure. 

-Formulate  recommendations  on  HA  mission  and  desired  capabilities 
-Establish  liaison  and  coordinate  assessment  with  host  nation  agencies,  supported 
commanders  or  their  representatives,  US  diplomatic  personnel,  and  other  relief 
agencies. 

-Arrange  for  the  reception  of  US  personnel,  supplies,  and  equipment  in  concert 
with  the  US  Transportation  Command  (USTRANSCOM).  (ALSAC,  1994  3-4) 

Logistical  support  will  be  determined  by  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  and  type 

of  relief  requested  by  the  host  country.  The  Logistics  Operation  Center  (LOC)  is  the 

point  of  contact  for  implementing  a  rapid  and  flexible  logistic  response  for  the  CINC.  This 

includes  informing  vital  logistics  agencies  of  the  humanitarian  mission,  locating  and 

releasing  required  supplies,  moving  supplies  to  departure  airfields  and  seaports  of 

embarkation,  and  delivering  supplies  to  the  required  area.  Movement  of  initial  relief 

supplies  and  equipment  will,  in  most  cases,  be  accomplished  by  airlift  resources.  The 

types  of  supplies  and  their  arrival  times  are  coordinated  with  other  US  agencies  and 

foreign  relief  agencies  involved  in  the  effort.  The  LOC  is  also  responsible  for  planning  and 

coordinating  force  deployment  and  sustainment  operations  (Meek,  1994). 
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Interagency  planning  and  coordinating  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Coordination  Center  (HACC).  The  CINC  establishes  the  HACC 
to  centralize  coordination  efforts  among  the  military  and  other  organizations  involved  in 
the  humanitarian  mission.  Staffing  for  the  HACC  should  include  a  US  ADD  and  an  OFDA 
advisor/liaison  who  serves  as  the  ELACC  director,  a  NGO/PVO  advisor,  a  civil  affairs 
(CA)  officer,  a  legal  advisor.  Public  Affairs  (PA)  Officer,  and  other  augmentation  deemed 
necessary  by  the  CINC.  The  HACC  would  provide  the  link  between  the  CINC,  USAID 
and  OFDA,  NGO/PVOs  and  other  agencies  that  might  participate. 

An  example  of  a  unified  command  structure  at  the  operational  level  with 
appropriate  sections  unique  to  HA  can  be  seen  in  Figure  A.3  Appendix  A. 

To  ensure  effective  and  efficient  coordination  of  military  and  civil  aspects  of  HA, 
interagency  cooperation,  coordination,  and  connectivity  are  essential  for  success. 
Establishing  solid  frameworks  at  the  operational  level  will  better  enable  key  organizations 
to  orchestrate  the  total  HA  effort  within  the  theater.  Essential  personnel  from  the 
following  organizations  can  assist  in  establishing  the  framework: 

•  Host  nation 

•  Country  team 

•  Unified  commander  (CINC) 

•  UN  agencies  and  multinational  forces 

•  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF) 

•  US  Government  agencies  (USAID  and  OFDA) 

•  NGO/PVO/IOs 

“USAID/OFDA  administers  the  President’s  authority  to  coordinate  the  provision 
of  assistance  in  response  to  disasters  as  declared  by  the  Ambassador  within  the  country  or 
higher  State  Department  authority”  (ALS  AC,  1994:3-6).  This  authority  allows  OFDA  to 
expedite  interventions  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  through  the  use  of 
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NGO/PVOs,  and  other  sources  of  relief  capacity.  USAID/OFDA  has  the  following 
responsibilities: 

•  Organize  and  coordinate  the  total  US  Government  disaster 
relief  and  response 

•  Respond  to  mission  requests  for  disaster  assistance 

•  Initiate  necessary  procurement  of  supplies,  services  and  transportation 

•  Coordinate  assistance  efforts  with  operational-level  NGO/PVOs 


The  authority  to  provide  foreign  disaster  relief  comes  from  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  allows  us  to: 

•  Preserve  life  and  minimize  suffering  by  providing  sufficient  warning  of  natural 
events  which  cause  disasters 

•  Preserve  life  and  minimize  suffering  by  responding  to  natural  and  man-made 
disasters 

•  Foster  self-sufficiency  among  disaster-prone  nations  by  helping  them  achieve 
some  measure  of  preparedness 

•  Alleviate  suffering  by  providing  rapid,  appropriate  response  to  requests  for  aid. 

•  Enhance  recovery  through  rehabilitation  programs 

OFDA  is  allowed  to  coordinate  directly  with  the  DOD  for  using  defense 
equipment  and  personnel  in  providing  relief  to  the  affected  nation.  They  also  can  arrange 
with  DOD  to  transport  equipment  and  troops  as  well.  DOD  Directive  5100.46  establishes 
the  relationship  between  DOD  and  USAED/OFDA,  with  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Humanitarian  and  Refugee  Affairs)  as  the  primary  point  of  contact.  When 
USAID/OFDA  requests  specific  services  from  DOD  (typically  airlift),  USAID/OFDA  pays 
for  those  services/commodities  (OFDA). 

The  CINC  should  also  provide  a  liaison  with  OFDA  to  correlate  military  and 
civilian  assistance  efforts.  USAID/OFDA  provides  an  excellent  means  for  operational 
coordination  between  the  military  and  other  agencies  involved  in  providing  humanitarian 
assistance.  Other  operational  links  established  between  OFDA  and  NGO/PVOs  from 
countries  other  than  the  US  include  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross;  the 
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International  Federation  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies;  the  United  Nations;  the 
Department  of  Humanitarian  Affairs;  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund;  and  United 
Nations  World  Food  Program.  Outside  government  agencies  responding  to  disasters 
coordinate  with  OFDA  through  donor  country  coordination  meetings  to  solve  operational 
or  political  problems.  Figure  A.4  Appendix  A  shows  how  the  operational  level 
connectivity  may  look. 

Military  and  Civilian  Considerations 

US  military  forces  will  be  faced  with  coordinating  relief  efforts  through  an  array  of 
civilian  agencies.  The  focus  of  their  concerns  will  vary  from  looking  at  the  problem  at  the 
local  level  to  trying  to  develop  a  consensus  at  the  international  level.  This  section  focuses 
on  essential  interactions  which  take  place  at  the  operational  level  that  facilitates  an 
integrated  relief  effort. 

The  senior  US  diplomat  in  country  is  responsible  for  the  overall  coordination  of 
US  foreign  HA  (DOS,  Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs,  1995).  OFDA  assists  the 
Embassy/USABD  in  coordinating  and  conducting  operational  assessments,  which  focus  on 
varying  degrees  of  aid.  The  results  of  their  assessments  range  from  providing  funds  to 
making  provisions  for  relief  supplies.  Also,  depending  on  the  situation,  USAID/OFDA 
may  request  logistics  support  from  DOD  (OFDA  Field  Operations  Guide,  1995).  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the  CJCS,  supports  the  USAID/OFDA  request,  the  CINC 
can  provide  military  assistance. 

Relationships  with  non-military  agencies  should  be  based  on  an  appreciation  of 
how  they  conduct  their  missions.  Although  their  organizational  structure  does  not  mirror 
that  of  the  military,  they  have  established  lines  of  communication  and  standardization  of 
support.  It  is  important  to  note  that  not  aU  NGO/PVOs,  and  lOs  appreciate  military 
involvement  in  HA  operations.  Past  experiences  with  otiier  miUtary  forces  have  affected 
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the  opinion  and  consequently  the  charters  of  some  relief  organizations  which  do  not  allow 
them  to  collaborate  with  armed  forces  (ALSAC,  1994). 

Fostering  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  military  and  civilian  activities  is 
imperative  for  a  successful  operation.  When  conducting  joint  operations  with  civilian 
organizations,  clear  roles  and  responsibilities  must  be  outlined.  Cooperation  can  be 
gained  and  maintained  if  agencies  have  an  understanding  of  each  other’s  mission  and 
commimication  lines  are  kept  open.  Military  commandos  may  find  it  beneficial  to  employ 
third  parties  for  liaison  and  coordination  with  those  NGO/PVOs  that  are  reluctant  to 
establish  direct  contact  OFDA  representatives  have  proven  invaluable  in  facilitating 
coordination  links  between  the  NGOs/PVOs/IOs  and  the  military  at  the  operational  level 
(ALSAC,  1994). 

Having  discussed  the  strategic  and  operational  levels  of  humanitarian  assistance 
and  the  interagency  coordination  required  within  those  levels,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  final 
level  of  military  operations.  The  following  section  will  discuss  the  activities  involved  in 
planning,  coordinating,  and  executing  humanitarian  assistance  at  the  tactical  level.  This  is 
the  point  of  operations  where  the  actual  mission  is  conducted. 

Tactical  Level 

Depending  on  the  size  and  nature  of  humanitarian  assistance  operations,  the  CINC 
may  designate  a  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  to  conduct  the  military’s  operation.  A  JTF  is  just 
one  option  available  to  the  CINC,  for  the  purposes  of  this  research,  however,  it  will  be 
used  as  a  baseline  to  describe  the  types  of  activities  involved  in  preparing  for  and 
executing  a  humanitarian  assistance  mission.  This  section  provides  an  overview  of  a 
typical  JTF  headquarters  staff  and  addresses  CINC  level  considerations  in  organizing  the 
JTF  in  selecting  the  types  of  forces  needed  to  conduct  humanitarian  assistance. 
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The  CINC  will  develop  the  operational  HA  mission  statement  and  concept  of 
operations  based  upon  the  direction  of  the  NCA.  Inputs  including  requests  from 
USABD/OFDA,  situational  factors  (crisis  caused  by  man,  weather,  volcanic  or  seismic 
activity)  and  the  time  military  forces  will  enter  the  disaster  area,  will  affect  the  mission 
statement.  The  CINC  will  develop  a  list  of  necessary  capabilities  based  upon  analysis  of 
the  factors  mentioned  above.  The  CINC  will  then  task  the  components  of  the  unified 
command  to  identify  forces  that  have  the  specific  qualities  required  to  do  the  mission.  The 
components  will  establish  a  force  list  (personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies)  and  determine 
the  appropriate  movement  requirements  necessary  to  deploy  the  identified  forces.  After 
the  CINC  approves  the  components  force  lists,  the  JTF  headquarters  is  established  and 
approved  forces  assigned  to  it. 

JTFs  are  suited  to  perform  humanitarian  missions  because  of  their  adaptive  nature 
in  command  and  force  structure.  A  JTF  has  unique  capabilities  of  Service  components 
and  the  ability  to  quickly  deploy  personnel  and  equipment  to  execute  any  number  of 
diverse  missions.  The  JTF  may  be  a  two-tiered  command,  simplifying  chain  of  command 
relationships  between  the  CINC  and  the  JTF.  A  two-tiered  command  structure  minimizes 
confusion  and  logistics  problems  that  often  surface  during  joint  operations.  The  CINC 
determines  the  command  relationships  for  the  JTF,  which  may  include  a  sub-unified 
commander  or  a  Service  component  who  in  turn  establishes  a  JTF  based  on  CINC 
guidance. 

JTF  organizations  resemble  traditional  military  organizations  with  a  commander, 
command  element,  and  forces  required  to  execute  the  mission.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  JTF  headquarters  is  command,  control,  and  administration  of  the  JTF.  During 
humanitarian  operations,  the  JTF  headquarters  must  provide  the  basis  for  a  unified  effort, 
centralized  direction  and  decentralized  execution.  Unique  aspects  of  the  HA  mission 
compel  the  JTF  headquarters  to  be  especially  flexible  and  responsive.  The  command 
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element  must  be  cognizant  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  components  of  the 
JTF.  Additional  functional  areas  may  be  added  to  the  JTF  staff  as  necessary.  Examples 
include  the  staff  judge  advocate,  health  services,  civil  affairs,  nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical;  meteorology  and  oceanography  (METOC);  and  communications.  See  Figure 
A.5  Appendix  A  for  a  typical  HQ  staff  chart. 

The  nature  of  humanitarian  assistance  may  require  a  JTF  to  be  tailored  so  that 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  forces  (civil  affairs,  engineers,  medical, 
logistics)  have  an  equal  or  greater  role  in  the  mission  than  other  units  assigned.  JTF 
organization  and  composition  specific  to  humanitarian  missions  are  addressed  in  terms  of 
special  staff  sections,  consolidated  functions,  and  areas  of  operations.  Figure  A.6  in 
Appendix  A  presents  a  possible  template  for  a  JTF  organization  for  humanitarian 
operations. 

Conducting  HA  missions  or  any  military  mission  requires  detailed  planning  for 
several  consecutive  phases  of  the  operation.  These  phases  are  predeployment; 
deployment;  employment;  and  redeployment  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies.  The 
following  sections  will  discuss  these  phases  and  the  criteria  used  to  plan  and  execute  each 
phase. 

Formal  planning  begins  when  the  CINC  receives  a  warning  order  from  the  CJCS. 
Preliminary  planning  might  begin  before  official  notification  arrives  because  of  intelligence 
reports  gathered  from  the  field.  Normally,  the  CINC’s  J2/J3  (Intelligence  and  Operations 
staff)  will  have  a  lead  on  warning  signals  (such  as  starvation  patterns,  seismic  or  volcanic 
activities,  civil  war,  or  weather  trends).  These  warning  signs  indicate  risk  areas  within  the 
CINC’s  area  of  responsibility.  Contingency  plans  for  the  affected  region  may  already  exist 
to  support  humanitarian  type  operations. 

The  CINC’s  staff  will  evaluate  whether  the  humanitarian  operation  is  a  supporting 
operation  or  the  main  operation.  The  CINC’s  intent  and  what  is  seen  as  the  end  state  are 
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the  foundation  of  the  mission.  In  many  situations,  the  CINC  will  have  contingency  plans 
or  predesignated  JTFs  to  conduct  humanitarian  missions.  However,  the  CINC  might  use 
a  designated  JTF  organized  for  a  specific  relief  mission.  JTF  organization  will  follow 
established  SOPs  and  joint  doctrine  which  can  be  found  in  Joint  Publication  5-00.2  Joint 
Task  Force  Planning  Guidance  and  Procedures,  September  1991. 

It  is  critical  during  predeployment  planning  that  the  JTF  organization  and  staff  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  humanitarian  mission.  Planning  will  determine 
whether  the  military  units  will  operate  under  neutral  humanitarian  authorities  and  from 
what  type  of  location  (neutral  or  possible  hostile).  Clarity  of  command,  control,  and 
communications  (C^)  relationships  between  the  JTF,  State  Department,  USAID/OFDA, 
UN,  ICRC,  host  nation,  and  NGO/PVOs  will  reduce  organizational  conflicts  and 
duplicative  relief  efforts  (Burton,  1994). 

The  eventual  transition  of  humanitarian  operations  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
predeployment  planning.  Transition  activities  must  begin  as  soon  as  the  JTF  amves  in 
theater.  The  transition  plan  should  be  part  of  the  operations  order  (OPORDER)  to  ensure 
it  is  understood  and  agreed  to  by  all. 

The  success  of  humanitarian  missions  to  reduce  suffering  and  save  lives  hinges  on 
the  timeliness  of  responding  units.  Predeployment  plans  should  account  for  streamlined 
deployment  procediues  that  are  critical  in  disaster  scenarios  where  time  is  crucial.  Plans 
should  also  provide  for  rapid  deployment  joint  readiness  exercises  so  that  coordination  and 
interagency  relationships  can  be  tested  and  refined. 

Another  consideration  is  the  possibility  of  coalition  forces  being  involved  in  the 
mission.  The  JTF  may  form  the  core  of  the  force,  but  augmented  by  coalition  units.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  research,  JTF  and  Coalition  Task  Force  (CTF)  will  be  used 
synonymously. 
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A  pivotal  question  for  the  JTF  is  what  role  the  military  will  play  in  providing  relief 
efforts.  Will  the  JTF  provide  the  actual  relief  (food,  water,  logistics,  medical,  transport 
relief  supplies)  and/or  provide  security  for  the  UN,  ICRC  and  NGO/PVOs?  Once 
assigned  the  mission,  the  CINC  organizes  the  appropriate  JTF  or  a  single  component 
command  to  accomphsh  the  mission. 

As  in  all  military  operations,  a  JTF  requires  a  clear  mission  statement.  To  achieve 
this  the  commander  of  the  JTF  (CJTF)  may  have  to  develop  and  submit  its  own  mission 
criteria  up  the  chain  of  command.  For  example,  the  mission  statement  for  Operation 
Provide  Comfort  (northern  Iraq)  included: 

Provide  medical  care 

Provide  clothing  and  shelter 

Move  into  the  refugee  camps 

Provide  assistance  for  the  aerial  supply  effort 

Organize  the  refugee  camps 

Build  a  distribution  system 

Provide  a  transportation  and/or  supervise  the  distribution  of  food  and  water 
Improve  sanitation 
Provide  site/convoy  security 

During  the  planning  process,  appropriate  capabilities  and  requirements  will  be 
determined  which  in  turn  drives  the  JTF’s  composition.  The  JTF’s  composition  depends 
on  the  mission,  initial  estimates  of  the  situation,  and  guidance  from  higher  headquarters. 
As  in  all  operations,  major  mission  areas  like  force  security,  sustainment,  command  and 
control  (C\  and  HA  requirements  compete  for  limited  time  and  assets.  Planners  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  augmenting  humanitarian  assistance  JTFs  with  expertise  not 
typically  found  in  most  commands  (ALSAC,  1994). 

The  CJTF  should  realize  that  the  JTF  will  encounter  the  tactical  equivalent  of 
NGO/PVO/IOs  in  the  area  of  operations.  These  organizations  are  in  the  area  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  military  forces  and  will  remain  while  the  military  accomplishes  its  mission. 
Furthermore,  civilian  organizations  typically  stay  in  place  once  the  force  departs.  These 
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organizations  are  staffed  with  competent  and  knowledgeable  people  who  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  political  and  cultural  traditions  of  the  area.  Coordination  and  cooperation 
with  these  organizations  can  be  paramount  to  the  success  of  the  humanitarian  assistance 
operation  (ALSAC,  1994). 

After  evaluating  the  pre-deployment  criteria  and  initializing  deployment 
procedures,  the  JTF  begins  the  next  phase  of  the  operation  in  moving  units  to  the  area  of 
operations.  Deployment  of  the  JTF  is  based  on  the  severity  of  the  situation,  political 
considerations,  and  mobility  assets.  Requirements  and  decisions  made  during  planning 
affect  deployment 

The  JTF  should  be  structured  to  deploy  in  force  packages.  Rapid  response, 
austere  conditions,  and  lack  of  infrastructure  often  place  imique  demands  on  the  JTF. 
Tnitial  phases  of  deployment  require  only  the  critical  command,  control,  communications, 
security  and  logistics  capability.  Follow-on  forces  deploy  as  capabilities  expand  to 
support  the  forces  and  conduct  the  humanitarian  noission. 

Deployment  planning  and  execution  considerations  for  humanitarian  missions  are 
fundamentally  the  same  as  in  the  any  military  operation.  Close  coordination  between  the 
staff  sections  of  the  JTF  is  critical.  Planners  must  ask: 

•  Are  command  and  control  assets  more  cracial  than  immediate  provisions  of 
humanitarian  supplies? 

•  Do  the  units  being  airlifted  match  the  equipment  being  sent? 

•  What  are  the  NGO/PVO  requirements  for  transportation  and  has  the  military 
committed  to  transporting  their  supplies? 

•  Have  preventive  medicine  units  been  scheduled  for  early  deployment? 

•  Will  media  coverage  of  the  initial  deployment  focus  on  the  JTF’s  first  actions 
which  alleviate  the  conditions  requiring  humanitarian  assistance?  (ALSAC, 
1994) 

It  is  apparent  that  a  number  of  considerations  and  coordination  activities  must  take 
place  prior  to  and  during  deployment  to  make  sure  the  right  mix  of  assets  are  available  at 
the  appropriate  place  and  time.  Coordination  during  the  deployment  phase  is  based  on 
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guidance  developed  during  the  planning  phase  and  conditions  as  they  change  regarding  the 
situation.  The  CJTF  must  continue  to  keep  the  lines  of  communication  open  with  higher 
headquarters  (CINC),  Service  components  of  the  CINC,  subordinate  commands, 
supporting  commands,  and  NGO/PVO/IOs,  UN  and  OFDA/DART  (OFDA). 

In  moving  the  personnel  and  equipment.  United  States  Transportation  Command 
(USTRANSCOM)  utilizes  its  components  -  the  Air  Mobility  Command,  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command,  and  Military  Sealift  Command.  USTRANSCOM  provides 
movement  schedules  for  sequenced  requirements  established  by  the  CJTF.  Subordinate 
commands  need  to  be  updated  on  changes  to  the  deployment  schedule  or  changes  in  the 
mission.  Changes  in  the  mission,  such  as  humanitarian  assistance  to  peace  enforcement, 
may  require  a  shift  in  force  deployment.  Also,  due  to  the  fluid  nature  of  disaster  situations, 
NGO/PVO/IOs,  and  UN  agencies  may  require  JTF  support  during  deployment  not  already 
identified  during  predeployment  planning  (ALSAC 1994). 

Liaison 

Liaison  teams  or  personnel  (military  and  civilian)  assigned  up  and  down  the  chain 
of  command  ensure  die  JTF  can  identify  concerns  and  issues.  These  teams  are  critical 
during  the  deployment  phase.  Liaison  teams  in  the  mission  area  are  critical  to  keeping  the 
JTF  informed  of  changing  conditions  and  events.  They  assist  the  JTF  in  making  decisions 
as  to  how  the  humanitarian  assistance  operation  is  progressing  and  whether  a  shift  of 
emphasis  needs  to  be  made  to  avoid  further  human  suffering.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
HAST  if  assigned  to  support  or  augment  the  JTF. 

Operational  success  is  always  influenced  by  a  commander’s  knowledge  and  use  of 
his  forces.  As  representatives  of  their  parent  command  to  CJ  TF,  Liaison  Officers  (LNOs) 
frequently  provide  the  critical  link  to  effectively  coordinate  and  execute  JTF  operations. 
Liaison  personnel  should  be  exchanged  between  major  contributors  to  the  force.  Their 
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functions  include  the  identification  of  political  and  legal  constraints,  transportation 
capabilities,  logistic  requirements,  and  other  factors  affecting  the  employment  of  coalition 
units  (FM  100-20, 1990). 

Employment 

CJTF  responsibilities  during  employment  include  force  and  resource  monitoring, 
planning  for  current  and  future  operations,  execution,  and  reporting.  The  employment  of 
a  JTF  for  humanitarian  missions  has  some  unique  considerations: 

•  What  is  the  JTF’ s  actual  role  in  the  humanitarian  mission? 

•  Does  the  JTF  provide  support  to  the  UN/ICRC/NGO/PVOs? 

•  Does  the  JTF  conduct  the  humanitarian  assistance  and  then  transition  functions 
to  the  UN,  ICRC,  NGO/PVOs? 

•  What  is  the  relationship  with  OFDA/DART? 

•  Is  the  humanitarian  mission  part  of  a  larger  operation? 

•  What  are  the  force  objectives? 

•  How  will  objectives  of  the  mission  be  evaluated  to  determine  success 
(quantitative  or  nonquantitative)? 

•  What  is  the  personal  code  of  conduct  for  the  humanitarian  assistance 
operation? 

Humanitarian  assistance  is  something  most  military  forces  have  not  normally 
trained  to  accomplish  (Sutton,  1994).  Security  concerns,  global  visibility,  political 
considerations,  acceptance,  logistics,  health  factors,  and  unknown  length  of  mission  can 
affect  the  force  and  the  mission.  Integration  of  coalition  forces  involved  impacts  on  how 
the  JTF  will  assign  missions  and  organize  the  area. 

The  mission  of  the  JTF,  although  consistent  in  its  overall  direction  to  relieve 
suffering  and  minimize  losses,  may  undergo  major  evolution  in  its  specific  taskings  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  operation.  This  can  be  a  positive  development  in  that  each  new 
estimate  of  the  situation  will  lead  to  a  necessary  refinement  or  modification  of  the  mission 
and  tasks.  Continuing  on-scene  estimates  of  the  situation  and  importance  of  rapidly 
adjusting  the  mission  and  tasks  is  appropriate.  It  is  iirq)erative  that  lines  of  communication 
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remain  open  between  the  civilian  agencies,  OFDA,  and  military  forces  reducing  the 
possibility  of  duplicating  efforts  yet  ensuring  the  mission  is  getting  accomplished. 

Military  coordination  with  the  UN,  NGO/PVO/IOs,  OFDA/DART,  and  their 
missions  are  critical  during  the  execution  of  the  mission.  In  some  cases,  50  or  more 
NGO/PVOs  may  be  working  in  the  area  of  responsibility  (AOR).  These  NGO/PVOs  may 
be  coordinating  their  efforts  but  in  some  cases  they  may  be  operating  independently  of  one 
another.  Military  concerns  may  not  be  compatible  with  the  concerns  of  the  NGO/PVOs 
(security,  mission  priorities,  support  requirements,  expectations). 

Early  in  the  operation  it  is  important  to  establish  a  dialogue  with  the 
OFDA/DART,  NGO/PVOs  and  lOs  to  determine  capabilities  and  limitations  and  to 
facilitate  future  cooperation.  This  dialogue  can  be  accomplished  by  defining  a  clear 
mission  statement,  involving  the  OFDA/DART,  NGO/PVOs  in  noission  planning, 
disseminating  the  view  that  OFDA/DART,  NGO/PVOs  are  allies  and  partners,  and 
defining  military  capabilities  (ALSAC,  1994). 

Employment  considerations  and  factors  affecting  the  outcome  of  the  humanitarian 
mission  depend  on  decisions  made  during  planning  and  deployment.  These  factors  include 
type  and  amount  of  equipment  necessary  to  be  on  the  ground  first;  response  capabilities  in 
case  the  mission  or  location  changes;  transition  of  key  staff  positions  depending  on  the 
emphasis  or  phase  of  the  operation;  establishment  of  continuity  files  within  each  staff 
section;  preventive  medicine  strategies  should  take  precedence  over  therapeutic  medicine 
in  the  initial  stages  of  a  humanitarian  mission;  security  considerations  and  rales  of 
engagement  for  deployed  forces;  legal  and  fiscal  authority  to  conduct  civil  action  projects; 
and  many  other  concerns  (ALSAC,  1994). 

In  organizing  the  area  of  operations,  it  is  helpful  to  designate  Humanitarian  Relief 
Sectors  (HRS).  These  are  geographic  boundaries  which  consider  ethnic  or  tribal 
boundaries,  political  affiliation,  relief  agency  operations,  political  acceptance  of  certain 
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coalition  countries,  and  contiguous  sectors  with  forces  assigned  (components  assigned 
multiple  sectors  are  coimected). 

Security  is  the  CJTF’s  responsibility.  Security  for  the  NGO/PVOs  must  be 
considered  and  should  be  addressed  in  either  the  Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE)  or  the 
mission  statement  or  both.  For  more  on  ROE,  see  Appendix  C.  Depending  on  the 
environment,  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  urgent  need  for  security  forces.  The  ROE 
should  contain  guidance  regarding  whom  JTF  forces  are  supposed  to  protect  Hostile 
crowds,  starving  people,  armed  resistance,  or  bandits  require  appropriate  responses.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  first  establish  the  environment  for  humanitarian  operations  to 
commence  (peace  enforcement).  This  requirement  can  adversely  affect  the  speed  and 
effectiveness  of  providing  assistance  to  the  area  (ALS  AC,  1994). 

Security  of  the  JTF  is  a  primary  concern.  Other  security  concerns  include: 

•  Ports  and  airfield 

•  NGO/PVOs  requests 

•  US  government  activities  (OFDA/DART) 

•  Humanitarian  recipients 

•  Host  nation  agencies 

•  Humanitarian  supplies,  convoys,  and  main  supply  routes 

•  Humanitarian  distribution  centers. 

Convoy  security  for  humanitarian  assistance  follows  the  same  set  of  tactics  for  any 
military  convoy  operation.  If  the  JTF  is  tasked  to  provide  convoy  security  or  security  for 
the  NGO/PVOs,  then  it  should  plan  such  with  all  forces  and  agencies  involved.  The 
organization  of  the  area  of  operations  or  humanitarian  relief  sectors  can  cause  problems 
for  convoy  operations.  All  cross  boundary  travel  and  security  responsibilities  for  convoy 
operations  must  be  coordinated.  This  can  be  accomplished  through  a  movement  control 
center  established  to  coordinate  all  transportation  (ALS  AC,  1994). 

In  an  unfriendly  environment  the  JTF  may  have  the  added  responsibility  of 
weapons  confiscation.  Specific  plans  and  procedures  must  be  developed  and  disseminated 
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to  all  forces.  In  addition,  the  ROE  should  address  the  use  of  force  during  weapons 
confiscation  operations.  Special  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  security  forces 
employed  by  the  PVO/NGOs  (FM  100-20, 1990). 

Intelligence  operations  are  particularly  important  because  of  the  political 
awareness  inherent  in  humanitarian  operations.  The  commander  must  continuously  and 
clearly  identify  information  requirements  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  conduct 
intelligence  operations.  Even  more  so  than  other  types  of  military  operations,  successful 
humanitarian  operations  are  very  dependent  upon  timely  and  accurate  information.  As  in 
other  MOOTW,  intelligence  in  humanitarian  assistance  missions  must  deal  with  all  aspects 
of  the  area  of  operations  and  the  personnel/organizations  found  therein.  In  this 
environment,  military  intelligence  requirements  will  include  such  subjects  as  political, 
ethnic,  religious,  and  economic  factors. 

The  primary  intelligence  effort  should  be  to  assess  the  agenda  of  every  faction  and 
determine  how  this  may  affect  friendly  operations.  Open  sources  are  employed  to 
determine  patterns  or  methods  of  operation,  factional  associated  geography,  and  agendas 
which  can  be  associated  to  specific  factions.  The  resulting  analysis  is  employed  to  avoid 
obvious  hostilities;  prepare  for  the  non-obvious  hostilities  (ambushes  and  deliberate 
attacks  on  the  humanitarian  assistance  force);  and  employ  appropriate  force  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  mission  (ALSAC,  1994). 

The  result  of  an  increased  focus  on  intelligence  during  humanitarian  assistance 
operations  will  be  more  informed  military  personnel  with  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
situation.  This  will  enhance  the  ability  of  US  forces  to  make  informed  judgments  about 
which  areas  to  avoid,  where  to  take  extra  precautions,  etc.  based  upon  their  specific 
mission  and  the  overall  humanitarian  mission.  They  will  also  be  able  to  better  identify 
important  elements  of  information  which  need  to  be  reported  through  the  chain  of 
command  to  the  tactical  headquarters. 
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Another  employment  consideration  is  the  type  of  medical  operations  expected  to 
be  conducted  in  the  disaster  area.  Medical  considerations  for  the  JTF  in  a  humanitarian 
assistance  environment  are  significant.  The  two  areas  to  consider  are  medical  care  for  the 
JTF  and  coalition  forces  and  medical  care  for  the  local  populace.  In  general,  JTF  medical 
assets  support  the  JTF  personnel  while  host  nation  facilities,  NGO/PVOs,  UN,  and  ICRC 
health  organizations  support  themselves  and  the  civilian  population.  In  most  cases  the 
area  of  operations  will  be  austere  and  environmentally  hostile.  This  can  cause  the  JTF  to 
encounter  numerous  medical  and  sanitation  problems.  Good  medical  estimates  and 
preventative  medicine  planned  for  early  in  the  operation  can  pay  significant  dividends. 
These  include  immunizations  for  all  personnel  and  prevention  of  insect-bome  disease  and 
prevention  of  fly,  water,  and  food-bome  illnesses  (ALSAC,  1994). 

The  JTF  should  consider  fully  using  their  preventive  medicine  assets.  Intensive 
epidemiological  monitoring  coupled  with  sophisticated  diagnostic  capabilities  can  help 
prevent  development  of  epidemics  among  deployed  forces. 

Title  10 ,  US  Code,  prohibits  use  of  military  medical  assets  for  treatment  of 
civilians  except  when  specially  authorized  by  the  appropriate  authority.  This  can  cause 
some  problems  for  the  JTF  regarding  the  pCTception  the  US  cannot  and  will  not  assist  the 
area  with  medical  care.  The  highly  visible  nature  of  US  containment  areas  will  naturally 
lead  civilians  to  seek  medical  treatment  from  these  facilities.  Because  this  is  an  issue 
above  the  level  of  the  JTF  commander,  it  is  necessary  for  the  JTF  to  plan  early  in  the 
operation  how  they  will  deal  with  civilian  medical  requests. 

The  JTF  should  attempt  to  coordinate  with  NGO/PVOs,  UN,  and  ICRC  medical 
facilities  immediately  upon  planning  the  operation.  Some  type  of  central  point  or 
organization  for  coordinating  medical  requirements  should  be  created.  However,  the 
differing  policies  and  positions  of  individual  NGO/PVO/IOs;  military  capabilities  and 
policies;  host  nation  requirements  can  create  friction.  A  medical  coordination  agency 
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fonned  at  the  HOC  or  CMOC  can  provide  viable  solutions  for  medical  requirements. 
Identification  of  this  need  and  cooperation  will  increase  efficiency  and  reduce  redundancy. 

Coordination  with  host  nation  and  a  wide  variety  of  relief  organizations  lies  at  the 
core  of  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  Mission  success  depends  on  the  US  military 
turnover  of  humanitarian  responsibilities,  including  security,  to  the  host  nation  or  relief 
organization.  Close  coordination  will  improve  this  process.  The  commander  of  the  JTF 
can  use  the  HAST,  the  Humanitarian  Operations  Center  (HOC)  and  the  Civil  Military 
Operations  Center  (CMOC)  to  assist  in  the  coordination  effort. 

In  order  to  coordinate  military  operations  with  the  requirements  of  the  host  nation 
or  NGO/PVO/IOs,  a  HOC  can  be  created  at  the  request  of  the  CJTF.  The  HOC,  if 
created,  is  usually  collocated  with  the  appropriate  headquarters,  such  as  the  UN, 
conducting  the  operation.  The  HOC  functions  include  identifying  and  prioritizing 
humanitarian  assistance  needs  to  the  JTF  and  identifying  logistics  requirements  for  the 
NGO/PVO/IOs.  The  HOC  is  not  as  much  a  location  or  cell  as  it  is  a  policy  making  and 
governing  body.  In  the  military  sense,  the  HOC  does  not  conmiand  and  control  but 
attempts  to  build  a  consensus  for  team-building  and  unity  of  effort.  The  HOC  should 
consist  of  decision  makers  from  the  military  forces  command  (JTF),  UN  agencies,  DOS 
(USAID/OFDA/DART),  regional  NGO/PVOs  representatives,  ICRC,  and  host  nation 
authorities.  The  HOC  coordinates  activities  and  does  not  necessarily  control  (ALSAC, 
1994). 

The  HOC  will  normally  have  a  UN  director,  and  deputy  directors  from  the  JTF 
and  OFDA/DART.  Within  the  HOC,  the  policy  making  body  is  the  Standing  Liaison 
Committee  which  is  comprised  of  UN,  JTF,  OFDA/DART,  NGO/PVOs  representatives. 
HOC  core  groups  and  committees  meet  to  discuss  and  resolve  issues  related  to  topics 
such  as  medical,  agriculture,  water,  health,  and  education. 
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As  mentioned  above,  the  HOC  is  a  broad  guidance  or  policy  making  body.  At  the 
tactical  level  the  CJTF  can  form  a  CMOC  as  the  action  team  to  carry  out  the  guidance  and 
decisions  of  the  HOC.  The  CMOC  is  a  group  of  service  members  that  serve  as  the 
military’s  presence  at  the  HOC,  as  well  as  the  military  liaison  to  the  community  or  relief 
agencies.  Normally,  the  CMOC  director  is  also  the  HOC’s  military  deputy  director. 

The  CMOC  performs  the  liaison  and  coordination  between  the  military  support 
capabilities  and  the  needs  of  the  humanitarian  assistance  organizations.  The  CMOC  in 
coordination  with  OFDA/DART  receives,  validates,  and  coordinates  requests  from 
NGO/PVO/IOs. 

The  CMOC  supports  NGO/PVO/IOs  by  responding  to  validated  logistical  and 
security  support  requirements.  During  CMOC  meetings  (usually  daily)  the  CMOC 
identifies  requests  to  support  the  NGO/PVO/IOs.  Validated  requests  go  to  the  JTF 
operations  cell  and  then  to  the  component/coalition  force  LNO  for  action.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  humanitarian  assistance  tasks  the  CMOC  could  accomplish; 

•  Validate  the  support  requests  in  the  absence  of  the  OFDA/DART 
representative. 

•  Coordinate  the  military  requests  for  military  support  with  various  military 
components  and  NGO/PVOs. 

•  Convene  and  host  ad  hoc  mission  planning  groups  involving  complicated 
military  support,  numerous  military  units,  and  numerous  NGO/PVOs. 

•  Promulgate  and  explain  JTF  policies  to  NGO/PVOs. 

•  Provide  information  on  JTF  operations  and  general  security  operations. 

•  Serve  as  a  focal  point  for  weapons  policies. 

•  Administrative  and  issue  NGO/PVOs  Identification  cards. 

•  Coordinate  medical  requirements. 

•  Chair  porl/rail/airfield  committee  meetings  for  space  and  access  related  issues. 
Normally,  NGO/PVOs  requests  will  come  to  the  CMOC  for  action.  Based  on  lessons 
learned  in  previous  humanitarian  missions,  the  flow  for  requests  goes  from  the 
NGO/PVOs  through  DART  to  the  CMOC  and  on  to  the  JTF/Joint  Operations  Center 
(JOC).  Individual  units  or  coalition  forces  are  tasked  to  conduct  the  mission.  Once  it  is 
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complete,  they  report  back  to  the  operations  center  with  an  after  action  report.  The  JOC 
closes  the  mission  and  sends  a  completed  report  to  the  CMOC  who  in  turn  forwards  the 
information  to  the  NGO/PVO  who  requested  the  support  (ALSAC,  1994). 

The  termination  of  the  humanitarian  mission  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Redeployment  decisions  are  based  on  political  and  military  considerations.  The  JTF 
provides  assessments  for  the  military,  and  the  DOS  representative  provides  the  political 
considerations.  The  CINC  uses  this  information  to  recommend  redeployment  plans  to  the 
JCSandNCA. 

Simultaneous  to  the  JTF  deployment,  redeployment  planning  should  begin. 
Redeployment  considerations  will  depend  on  whether  the  JTF  has  accomplished  all  or 
some  of  its  objectives.  Redeployment  of  the  JTF  forces  begins  as  soon  as  objectives  are 
accomplished  or  the  need  for  military  forces  diminishes.  Forces  not  needed  to  accomplish 
certain  objectives  should  be  redeployed  as  soon  as  possible.  For  extended  operations  a 
rotation  policy  should  be  established  (ALSAC,  1994). 

Those  humanitarian  assistance  functions  conducted  by  the  JTF  should  be 
transferred  to  host  nation  NGO/PVOs,  UN,  and/or  ICRC  as  soon  as  possible.  As  this  is 
accomplished,  forces  are  freed  to  redeploy.  As  the  operation  progresses,  political  and 
-military  guidance  will  identify  functions  and  units  which  will  need  to  remain  in  order  to 
accomplish  objectives  not  achieved.  The  requirement  for  the  JTF  to  continue  supporting 
humanitarian  operations  must  be  identified  earlier  on.  This  identification  affects  how  the 
JTFwiU  plan  for  redeployment. 

Conclusion 

Chapter  Two  has  covered  the  background  information  found  in  the  research 
process  on  humanitarian  assistance  missions.  It  covered  the  programs  authorized  under 
Title  10,  use  for  the  DOD  to  conduct  humanitarian  assistance  missions,  how 
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humanitarian  assistance  supports  our  national  security  policy,  and  the  planning 
considerations  involved  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels  of  military 
operations. 

The  following  chapter  will  discuss  the  methodology  used  in  conducting  the 
research.  Since  this  was  an  exploratory  study,  several  qualitative  tools  were  used  to 
obtain  and  evaluate  information. 
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III.  Methodology 


Chapter  Overview 

This  chapter  introduces  the  methodology  used  to  conduct  this  study.  First,  it 
explains  the  qualitative  research  design.  Second,  it  describes  and  justifies  the  specific 
methods  used  to  answer  the  investigative  questions  initially  discussed  in  Chapter  1. 

Finally,  this  chapter  describes  the  population  of  interest  and  the  research  instruments. 

Within  the  DOD  there  is  only  one  specific  guideline  (ALSAC)  that  governs  how  to 
conduct  humanitarian  missions.  In  the  past,  operations  were  conducted  as  ad  hoc 
missions.  However,  the  current  National  Defense  Strategy  states  the  military  will  conduct 
humanitarian  relief  operations  as  a  means  of  projecting  our  forward  presence.  Increasing 
involvement  in  the  humanitarian  role  has  forced  the  military  to  reevaluate  how  thing  were 
done  in  the  past  and  develop  new  strategies  for  the  future.  This  thesis  will  be  conducted 
as  an  exploratory  qualitative  research  project  describing  the  current  process  of  providing 
humanitarian  relief.  This  process  will  be  structured  along  the  three  levels  of  military 
operations:  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical.  After  the  current  process  is  charted, 
interagency  coordination  processes  will  be  discussed  as  well  as  the  type  of  missions  the 
United  States  supports. 

Qualitative  Research  Design 

While  there  are  many  ways  to  conduct  research,  the  nature  of  the  research 
conducted  in  this  thesis  paralleled  the  ideas  and  rationale  expressed  by  authors  who 
promote  the  qualitative  methodology  design.  Qualitative  research  is  defined  as  “any  kind 
of  research  that  produces  findings  not  anived  at  by  means  of  statistical  procedures  or 
other  means  of  quantification”  (Strauss  and  Corbin,  1990:17).  In  conducting  this  thesis,  it 
was  determined  there  was  a  need  to  first  know  the  ‘nature’  of  and  the  ‘what’  of 
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humanitarian  assistance.  According  to  Cooper  and  Emory,  “qualitative  refers  to  the 
meaning,  the  definition  or  analogy  or  model  or  metaphor  characterizing  something,  while 
quantitative  assumes  the  meaning  and  refers  to  a  measure  of  it”  (Cooper  and  Emory, 
1995:118). 

Schmitt  and  Klimoski  are  more  specific  on  the  use  of  qualitative  research.  They 
suggest  that  the  qualitative  approach  is  effective  for  gaining  “familiarity  or  insights”  or  for 
“description”  (Schmitt  and  Klimoski,  1991:122).  Humanitarian  assistance  is  a  new  area 
of  interest  for  the  DOD,  so  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  is  and  is  not  known  about  the 
process.  The  category  “to  gain  familiarity  or  insights”  introduced  by  Schmitt  and 
Klimoski  supports  the  need  to  gain  more  information  and  knowledge  about  a  topic  before 
a  more  formal  investigation  is  done.  “The  researcher  may  seek  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  a  phenomenon.  This  may  be  in  an  entirely  new  area  of  interest.  Or  it 
could  reflect  a  desire  to  increase  the  level...of  existing  knowledge”  (Schmitt  and 
Klimoski,  1991:122).  Under  the  description  category,  “the  goal  is  to  accurately  portray 
the  characteristics  of  a  particular  individual,  situation,  or  group”  (Schmitt  and  Klimoski, 
1991:122).  Tife  goal  of  this  research  project  is  to  accurately  portray  how  the  relief 
process  is  initiated  and  what  steps  are  taken  in  using  the  military  for  hiraianitarian  relief 
operations. 

A  more  formal  or  quantitative  research  design  would  not  have  been  appropriate  in 
this  instance  because  of  the  need  to  first  determine  what  is  involved  in  military 
humanitarian  assistance  operations.  Formal  research  design  can  be  categorized  in  terms  of 
quantitative  data  collection,  producing  an  effect  on  a  variable,  describing  a  causal 
relationship  among  variables,  conducting  a  statistical  study  or  measuring  how  a  stimulus 
affects  a  particular  subject.  In  each  of  these  instances,  a  hypothesis  has  been  proposed  and 
a  means  of  measuring  the  effects  of  a  phenomenon  has  been  determined  (Cooper  and 
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Emory,  1995).  Quantitative  research  is  the  follow  on  step  to  exploratory  research,  which 
will  be  part  of  the  proposed  topics  of  research  in  Chapter  Five. 

To  effectively  study  the  role  of  various  agencies  in  the  initiation  of  the 
humanitarian  assistance  process  and  to  determine  how  the  military  becomes  involved  in 
the  process,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  subject  using  a  combination  of  two 
perspectives.  First,  because  there  is  no  clear  definition  on  how  to  conduct  humanitarian 
assistance,  an  exploration  of  the  humanitarian  assistance  process  was  conducted.  Second, 
a  historical  approach  was  needed  to  determine  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  with 
humanitarian  assistance  missions  to  identify  critical  tasks  or  operations  necessary  to 
conduct  humanitarian  missions. 

Investigative  Questions 

To  answer  the  research  problem,  this  study  will  address  the  following  investigative 
questions: 

1.  Who  initiates  the  process  for  humanitarian  relief  missions? 

2.  Who  approves  or  decides  the  military  wiU  be  used  to  provide  humanitarian 

relief? 

3.  How  does  the  military  involvement  begin  and  end? 

4.  Once  the  process  is  initiated,  what  government  agencies  are  involved  in  or 
interface  with  the  military  in  conducting  humanitarian  relief  missions? 

5.  In  what  types  of  humanitarian  missions  does  the  United  States  get  involved  ? 

Research  Design 

These  questions  will  be  answered  after  reading,  evaluating  available  information 
and  interviewing  key  personnel.  Conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  how  this  process  works. 
For  this  thesis  and  for  question  one,  the  objective  is  to  flowchart  the  current  process  the 
military  uses  to  conduct  humanitarian  assistance.  Afta:  mapping  the  current  process, 
interviews  will  be  stractured  to  capture  the  knowledge  base  of  individuals  currently 
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serving  in  key  positions.  “Interviews  have  been  characterized  as  conversations  with  a 
purpose.  As  a  technique  for  qualitative  research,  they  are  used  to  gain  insights  regarding 
how  individuals  attend  to,  perceive,  or  otherwise  deal  with  some  phenomenon  of  interest” 
(Schmitt  and  Klimoski,  1991: 139).  These  positions  will  be  identified  through 
organizational  charts  and  military  regulations  which  specify  who  is  responsible  for 
humanitarian  missions.  In  conjunction  with  interviewing  key  personnel,  continuous 
searches  for  regulations,  operations  manuals,  news  reports,  and  government  studies  will  be 
done. 

Examples  of  previous  humanitarian  ihissions  will  be  used  to  determine  how  the 
process  was  initiated  in  each  situation  and  also  which  agencies  played  a  role  in  that 
mission.  For  the  purpose  of  this  thesis.  Operation  Provide  Comfort  in  Northern  Iraq, 
Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia  and  Operation  Uphold  Democracy  in  Haiti  will  be 
missions  that  are  focused  on. 

Compiling  the  information  formd  on  the  subject  of  humanitarian  assistance, 
Questions  two  through  five  will  be  answered  in  Chapter  Four.  Once  the  process  is 
mapped  for  the  initiation,  the  flowchart  will  be  used  again  to  determine  the  interface  of  the 
agencies.  The  literature  review  also  defines  and  describes  the  different  types  of 
humanitarian  reUef  missions,  the  approving  authority  for  military  use  and  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  military  involvement.  Each  of  these  points  of  information  will  be  validated 
by  the  results  of  the  research  in  Chapter  Four. 

Conclusions  will  be  drawn  via  the  procedure  of  sampling.  Within  qualitative 
research,  sampling  can  be  conducted  a  number  of  ways.  According  to  Strauss  and  Corbin, 
sampling  for  the  purpose  of  validating  theories  or  relationships  between  categories  is 
completed  when  the  researcher  has  reached  a  saturation  point.  Saturation  is  defined  as: 

(1)  no  new  or  relevant  data  seem  to  emerge  regarding  a  category;  (2)  the 

category  development  is  dense,  insofar  as  all  of  the  paradigm  elements  are 
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accounted  for,  along  with  variation  and  process;  (3)  the  relationships  between 

categories  are  well  established  and  validated.  (Strauss  and  Corbin,  1990:73) 

The  sample  will  consist  of  DOD  organizations  involved  in  planning,  training,  and 
conducting  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  When  data  indicate  that  no  new  relevant 
information  is  apparent  and  the  same  concepts  are  repeatedly  discussed,  then  the 
saturation  point  has  been  reached.  At  that  juncture,  the  sample  size  will  be  considered 
large  enough  to  provide  relevant  and  reliable  information  for  the  thesis. 

Exploratory  and  Historical  Studies 

Because  humanitarian  missions  are  new  and  the  process  used  to  conduct  them  are 
vague,  an  exploration  of  the  topic  was  necessary  in  order  to  leam  something  about  the 
process.  “Exploratory  studies  tend  toward  loose  structures  with  the  objective  of 
discovering  future  research  tasks”  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995: 1 15).  The  first  step  is  to 
read  and  evaluate  as  much  information  as  possible  on  how  the  current  process  is 
performed.  “The  first  step  in  an  exploratory  study  is  a  search  of  the  secondary  literature” 
(Cooper  and  Emory,  1995: 1 19). 

Because  the  military  involvement  in  humanitarian  operations  is  relatively  recent, 
the  available  information  is  limited.  With  this  in  mind,  there  are  several  approaches  to 
finding  information  that  are  adaptable  for  exploratory  investigations.  The  two  this  study 
focuses  on  are  “in-depth-interviewing  (usually  conversational  rather  than  structured),  and 
document  analysis  (to  evaluate  historical  or  contemporary  confidential  or  public  records, 
reports,  government  documents,  and  opinions)”  (C!ooper  and  Emory,  1995:119).  Using 
these  two  methods,  examples  of  previous  humanitarian  missions  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  determining  how  military  humanitarian  missions  were  accomplished. 

The  focus  was  on  several  investigative  questions  that  were  pertinent  in  exploring 
this  research  area.  By  studying  historical  dociunents,  answers  to  the  questions  became 
available.  “Historical  research  involves  studying,  understanding,  and  explaining  past 
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events.  The  purpose  of  historical  research  is  to  arrive  at  conclusions  concerning  causes, 
effects,  or  trends  of  past  occurrences  that  may  help  to  explain  present  events  and 
anticipate  future  events”  (Gay  and  Diehl,  1992:13).  Using  a  combination  of  historical  and 
exploratory  approaches  to  research,  the  research  effort  would  be  able  to  cover  this  topic 
to  the  extent  that  other  hypotheses  will  be  developed  and  studied  more  in-depth. 

Data  Analysis 

Periodicals,  regulations,  after-action  reports,  government  documents  and  news 
media  coverage  about  humanitarian  assistance  operations  were  gathered,  read,  and 
categorized.  Each  point  of  interest  was  categorized  as  to  the  type  of  mission,  the  level  of 
operation  -  whether  it  was  at  the  strategic,  operational,  or  tactical  level,  and  how  involved 
the  military  was  in  the  operation.  If  reports  provided  useful  information  concerning  the 
involvement  of  the  military,  interagency  contacts,  or  how  the  military  was  initially 
contacted  and  directed  to  conduct  humanitarian  assistance  operations  then  the  source  was 
considered  useful.  The  data  were  coded  according  to  strategic,  operational,  or  tactical 
level  operations.  Peripheral  information  about  how  civilian  agencies  might  come  into 
contact  with  the  military  was  used  to  make  further  inquiries  or  locate  subject  matter 
experts  for  the  second  part  of  our  analysis. 

After  the  secondary  data  were  collected,  the  next  step  was  to  formulate  a  proposed 
model  of  the  process.  The  model  charted  the  humanitarian  assistance  process  from  a 
DOD  perspective  using  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  flow  of  operations. 
Personnel  identified  during  the  secondary  data  collection  process,  were  contacted  to 
discuss  and  gain  their  opinion  on  the  proposed  humanitarian  assistance  model. 
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Validation  and  Verification 

Based  upon  the  responses  gained  from  the  subject  matter  experts  noted  above,  the 
proposed  model  was  validated.  Validation  was  considered  complete  when  responses  from 
the  interview  process  (Appendix  D)  were  compared  to  the  information  gathered  during  the 
historical  research  phase  and  resulted  in  the  same  ideas  and  concepts  being  expressed.  At 
that  juncture,  the  saturation  point  had  been  reached.  In  addition,  answers  to  the  interview 
questions  were  used  to  verify  the  content  of  the  proposed  model  and  subsequent 
investigative  questions.  Furthermore,  secondary  data  provided  supplementary  validation 
to  the  model. 

Population  of  interest 

The  population  of  interest  for  the  historical  portion  of  this  project  included  all 
humanitarian  operations  performed  by  the  US  military.  Although  aU  operations  were 
studied,  research  efforts  concentrated  on  Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia,  Operation 
Provide  Gomfort  in  Northern  Iraq,  and  Operation  Uphold  Democracy  in  Haiti.  These 
three  operations  were  chosen  because  there  was  relevant  and  current  data  with  which  to 
assess  the  roles  of  key  participants  and  the  characteristics  which  determine  whether  or  not 
the  mission  was  a  success. 

Research  instruments 

The  research  instmments  included  interviews,  regulations,  operations  manuals, 
newspaper  articles,  and  government  studies.  The  interviews  were  stractured  around 
general  topics  pertaining  to  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  This  allowed  the 
interviewee  the  flexibility  to  explore  other  pertinent  areas  not  previously  considered. 
Interviews  were  conducted  by  telephone  with  individuals  involved  in  humanitarian 
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operations  at  the  strategic,  oporational,  and  tactical  levels.  Written  sources  were  collected 
based  on  their  relevance  to  the  military  and  humanitarian  missions. 

Summary 

This  chapter  introduced  the  methodology  used  in  this  study.  First,  the  qualitative 
research  method  was  discussed  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this  approach  to 
research.  Second,  the  investigative  questions  from  were  discussed  and  the  methods  used 
to  answer  these  questions  were  described.  Additionally,  the  data  analysis  and  validation 
processes  were  discussed.  Finally,  the  population  of  interest  and  the  research  instraments 
were  reviewed. 

Chapter  Four  will  present  the  results  of  the  research.  Each  investigative  question 
will  be  listed  and  the  results  attained  through  the  research  will  be  given.  The  emphasis  is 
on  the  proposed  model  of  flowcharting  the  humanitarian  assistance  process  (Appendix  A- 
7)  which  shows  how  the  humanitarian  relief  process  is  initiated.  The  model  also  depicts  at 
what  level  the  military  becomes  more  involved  in  the  process.  The  results  of  the  research 
will  be  discussed  in  depth  in  the  next  chapter. 


* 
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IV.  Results 


Chapter  Overview 

This  chapter  contains  the  results  of  the  research.  In  order  to  answer  the  research 
question  “How  is  the  humanitarian  relief  process  initiated  and  what  steps  are  taken  in 
using  the  military  for  humanitarian  relief  operations?”  a  model  was  developed  which  flow 
charts  the  entire  process.  Figure  4.1  portrays  the  model  derived  from  the  research.  In 
addition  to  the  flow  chart,  answers  from  the  investigative  questions  were  used  to  further 
define  HA  operations.  The  results  will  be  structured  according  to  strategic,  operational, 
and  tactical  levels  of  operations.  First,  the  information  found  through  historical  study  will 
be  discussed.  Consequently,  information  gathered  from  personal  interviews  with 
humanitarian  assistance  experts  currently  serving  in  key  positions  will  be  presented. 
Personal  interview  responses  refer  specifically  to  the  proposed  model  (Appendix  A7);  the 
questions  which  were  asked  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

Results 

Question  One.  Who  initiates  the  process  for  humanitarian  relief  operations? 

The  intent  of  this  question  was  to  determine  if  one  specific  person  or  agency  starts 
the  humanitarian  assistance  process  or  if  the  request  can  come  from  a  number  of  different 
avenues.  The  research  found  that  the  process  can  be  initiated  a  variety  ways  depending  on 
the  severity  of  the  disaster,  the  military  situation  at  the  time,  and  the  level  of  effort 
required  to  respond  to  the  disaster. 

Findings 

At  the  strategic  level,  disaster  relief  requests  come  from  the  US  ambassador  in 
country  (ALSAC,  1994  and  Meek,  1994). 
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At  the  operational  level,  the  CINC  generates  requests  to  the  Department  of  State 
based  on  intelligence  reports  (ALSAC,  1994). 

At  the  tactical  level,  on  the  ground  commanders  submit  requests  via  the  chain  of 
command  based  on  catastrophic  conditions  requiring  immediate  response  (ALSAC,  1994, 
Irvin,  1994,  USSOUTHCOM,  1993). 

In  general,  the  majority  of  requests  for  disaster  relief  are  filtered  through  the 
ambassador  in  country  based  upon  the  host  nation  government  asking  for  assistance. 
Additionally,  the  ambassador  will  receive  input  firom  the  country  team  to  better  evaluate  if 
immediate  assistance  should  be  provided.  The  ambassador  has  the  authority  to  provide 
immediate  assistance  and  initiate  steps  which  could  lead  to  increased  US  involvement  if 
the  situation  dictates  (ALSAC,  1994). 

Who  approves  or  decides  the  military  will  be  used  to  provide  humanitarian  relief? 

The  National  Command  Authority  (NCA),  comprised  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  have  constitutional  authority  to  direct  armed  forces  to  execute 
military  action.  The  NCA  can  deploy  military  units  to  assist  or  provide  relief  in 
humanitarian  situations  when  circumstances  threaten  US  political  or  military  interests  or  if 
the  humanitarian  situation  by  itself  is  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  military  intervention 
(ALSAC,  1994,  Hartmann  and  Wendzel,  1994). 

Findings 

This  only  pertains  to  the  strategic  level  and  it  is  the  National  Command  Authority 
(ALSAC,  1994). 

Deployment  of  troops  comes  from  the  NCA  (Ingalsbe,  1995). 

DOS  is  responsible  for  requesting  foreign  disaster  relief  from  the  DOD  (Barone, 

1995). 

The  President  through  the  NSC,  tasks  the  DOD  (Wallace,  1995). 
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The  research  shows  that  there  is  disagreement  on  who  has  the  ultimate  authority  in 
directing  military  forces  for  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  The  majority  of  the 
responses  indicate  that  the  President  is  involved  at  the  strategic  level  and  is  a  pivotal 
player  in  the  process. 

Question  Three.  How  does  the  military  involvement  begin  and  end? 

This  question  was  intended  to  break  down  the  process  into  specific  steps  to  clearly 
demonstrate  how  the  military  becomes  involved  in  humanitarian  assistance  missions  and 
ultimately  how  is  it  pulled  out  of  humanitarian  operations.  Research  shows  that  the 
military  is  initially  involved  in  humanitarian  relief  missions  as  soon  as  the  NCA  is 
contacted,  by  virtue  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  being  a  part  of  the  NCA.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  spectram,  it  was  found  that  terminating  military  involvement  is  not  as  obvious. 

Findings 

At  the  strategic  level,  the  CJCS  recommends  the  military  deployment  and 
redeployment  schedule  to  the  President,  who  ultimately  decides  when  military  involvement 
will  begin  tmd  end  (Rudd,  1993  and  ALSAC,  1994). 

UN  Security  Council  Resolution  940  enabled  US  military  intervention  for 
-  humanitarian  assistance  in  Haiti  (CALL,  December  1994). 

US  military  involvement  begins  when  the  CJCS  gives  the  direction  for  military 
involvement  (CALL,  December  1994). 

In  the  operational  context,  the  CINC  can  decide  to  deploy  forces  to  relieve  life 
threatening  circumstances  if  the  situation  dictates  it  (ALSAC,  1994  and  USSOUTHCOM, 
1993). 

If  tactical  units  are  deployed  as  part  of  a  training  mission  and  a  disaster  occurs,  the 
ground  force  commander  can  provide  disaster  assistance  immediately  (ALSAC,  1994  and 
USSOUTHCOM,  1993). 
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Research  shows  that  military  involvement  is  dependent  upon  the  situation  and  the 
current  physical  location  of  military  forces.  If  no  military  forces  are  located  in  the  disaster 
area,  the  NCA  through  the  CJCS  directs  military  involvement.  If  military  forces  are  in  the 
general  vicinity  training  for  other  missions,  the  CINC  can  direct  them  deploy  to  the 
disaster  site  and  provide  humanitarian  relief  immediately.  At  the  tactical  level,  if  forces  are 
currently  located  where  a  disaster  occurs,  the  tactical  commander  can  initiate  humanitarian 
relief  operations  notifying  the  CINC  after  the  fact 

Terminating  military  humanitarian  or  disaster  relief  operations  is  not  as  apparent. 
The  research  found  that  determining  an  end  state  by  which  to  gauge  when  the  operation  is 
over  is  difficult  to  do.  Although  relief  operation  objectives  may  be  discussed  at  the 
strategic  and  operational  levels,  the  tactical  commander  and  his  military  forces  are  the  best 
sources  of  information  from  which  to  judge  if  an  end  state  has  been  reached.  Therefore, 
military  humanitarian  relief  operations  can  end  when  the  tactical  commander  forwards  a 
recommendation  through  the  chain  of  command  to  the  NCA  that  mission  objectives  have 
been  accomplished.  The  NCA  in  concert  with  the  CJCS  will  then  determine  if  the  military 
should  be  redeployed  or  if  humanitarian  operations  should  continue. 

Question  Four.  Once  the  process  is  initiated,  what  government  agencies  are 
involved  in  or  interface  with  the  military  in  conducting  humanitarian  reli^ missions? 

Upon  investigating  this  question,  research  foimd  that  there  are  a  myriad  of 
government,  domestic  and  international  agencies  the  military  must  coordinate  with  in 
providing  humanitarian  relief  operations.  Coordination  efforts  are  stmctured  along  two 
avenues.  One  is  the  coordination  between  US  government  agencies  at  the  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  levels  in  deciding  how  the  military  will  be  used.  The  second, 
following  the  decision  to  utilize  military  forces,  is  which  relief  actions  need  to  be 
coordinated  between  military  units  and  civilian  organizations  providing  assistance. 
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Strategic  level  coordination  is  conducted  between  the  Department  of  State, 

USAID,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  CJCS  (ALSAC,  1994  and  OFDA,  Version  2). 

Operational  interfaces  are  conducted  between  the  CINC,  OFDA,  UN  coalition 
forces,  and  host  nation  agencies  such  as  their  Ministry  of  Health  (ALSAC,  1994). 

Tactical  level  coordination  is  conducted  between  the  tactical  commander’s  staff 
and  the  DART  Haison  (ALSAC,  1994). 

The  tactical  commander  may  also  establish  a  Humanitarian  Operations  Center 
(HOC),  which  is  comprised  of  members  from  every  agency  involved  in  the  relief  effort 
(ALSAC,  1994  and  Wallace,  1995). 

Research  shows  that  interagency  coordination  takes  place  on  two  playing  fields  at 
each  level  of  operation.  The  first  playing  field  is  the  coordination  that  takes  place  within 
the  US  government  and  the  second  playing  field  is  the  coordination  that  takes  place 
between  the  US,  civilian  relief  agencies  (foreign  and  domestic),  and  the  host  nation. 
Coordination  levels  and  primary  agencies  are  identified  in  the  model  in  Appendix  A-7. 

Question  Five.  What  types  of  humanitarian  missions  does  the  United  States  get 
involved  in? 

Initially  it  was  thought  that  the  military  is  only  used  for  disaster  relief  missions, 
however,  research  found  that  the  military  is  involved  in  six  programs.  Each  program  is 
either  specifically  authorized  under  Title  10  of  the  US  Code  or  is  congressionally 
mandated. 

Findings 

Cimenlly  the  United  States  military  is  conducting  humanitarian  assistance  through 
six  different  programs:  the  DOD  excess  propCTty  program;  the  Denton  program;  foreign 
disaster  relief;  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  program;  humanitarian  demining  program; 
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and  the  Newly  Independent  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  program  (ALSAC,  1994, 
Irvin,  1994,  and  USSOUTHCOM,  1993). 

The  research  did  not  indicate  any  additional  programs  being  developed  in 
providing  humanitarian  assistance  via  the  military.  Initiatives  are  being  discussed  within 
the  DOD  Office  for  Humanitarian  and  Refugee  Affairs  on  how  to  reduce  costs  and 
continue  to  provide  humanitarian  aid  around  the  world  within  the  context  of  the  current 
six  programs. 

Other  Findings 

During  the  course  of  the  research,  several  other  findings  were  identified  which  did 
not  specifically  answa:  any  investigative  questions,  but  were  helpful  in  clarifying  the 
military’s  role  in  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  These  findings  were: 

•  MOOTW,  peace  operations,  and  humanitarian  assistance  missions  are  different 
operations;  however,  they  tend  to  be  grouped  together  (ALSAC,  1994  and  JWC, 
1994). 

•  Humanitarian  assistance  missions  were  perceived  as  “ad  hoc”;  however  now  they  are 
becoming  more  formulated  (OSD  for  Humanitarian  Affairs,  1995). 

•  Humanitarian  assistance  is  not  a  shot  in  the  dark.  There  is  constant  communication 
between  the  embassies  and  the  Department  of  State  (Bureau  of  Political  and  Military 
Affairs,  1995). 

•  It  appears  that  standard  operating  procedures  for  HA  operations  are  not  available  at 
the  strategic  and  operational  levels  (GAO,  1994) 

Validation  and  Verification 

Historical  research  was  used  to  determine  the  existing  process  of  how 
humanitarian  assistance  operations  are  initiated  and  when  does  the  military  become 
involved  in  humanitarian  missions.  Once  the  historical  documents  were  researched,  a 
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model  was  compiled  which  depicted  the  overall  process  of  disaster  relief  operations; 

Figure  4.1  depicts  this  process.  Subject  matter  experts  identified  during  the  historical 
research  phase  of  the  project  were  interviewed  for  their  opinion  of  the  proposed  model. 
Respondents’  data  were  used  to  verify  the  proposed  model  and  validate  the  research 
results  from  the  historical  information. 

Summary 

This  chapter  presented  the  results  of  the  research  by  structuring  the  information 
per  each  question  according  to  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  applications.  The 
proposed  model  of  how  the  current  humanitarian  assistance  process  is  initiated  and 
subsequently  executed  via  the  military  was  presented.  Key  personnel  within  the  agencies 
involved  in  coordinating  and  executing  HA  operations  were  asked  to  validate  the  model. 
Information  gathered  from  the  interviews  and  the  historical  research  wctc  consolidated  to 
answer  each  investigative  question.  Additional  findings  were  discussed  as  they  pertained 
to  the  overall  question  of  how  is  the  humanitarian  relief  process  initiated. 

The  following  chapter  will  present  the  conclusions  and  management  implications  of 
the  research.  Each  investigative  question  will  be  presented  followed  by  an  assessment  of 
what  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  research  and  what  management  implications 
should  be  considered  in  the  process.  Chapter  Five  will  conclude  with  suggestions  for 
future  research  and  a  summary  of  its  contents. 
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Rgure  4.1  Humanitarian  Assistance  Flow  Chart 
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Proposed  flow  chart  for  humanitarian  assistance  operations 
Strategic  level 

1.  Disaster  occurs  or  CINC  evaluates  the  region  and  determines  there  is  a  need  for 
assistance.  US  ambassador  is  informed  or  asked  by  affected  nation  for  assistance. 

2.  Request  for  assistance  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  informs  the 
National  Security  Council  and  directs  US  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID) 
to  collect  information  and  give  recommendations. 

3.  USAID  chief  is  the  President's  Special  Coordinator  who  forms  Interagency  Working 
Groups  from  the  key  players  represented  in  the  National  Security  Council,  from  cabinet 
level  members,  and  from  country  teams  to  collect  information  on  the  situation  and  suggest 
courses  of  action. 

4.  Special  Coordinator  makes  recommendations  to  the  President. 

5.  President  decides  to  send  military  forces  to  relieve  further  loss  of  life  or  property. 

6.  The  Department  of  Defense  through  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  is  tasked  to  provide 
assistance. 

Operational  level 

7.  CINC  of  affected  region  officially  designated  and  begins  planning  and  evaluating  the 
situation. 

8.  Coordination  and  liaison  contacts  are  made  between  the  CINC  and  OFDA.  In  addition, 
contact  is  made  with  the  UN  if  any  coalition  forces  are  going  to  respond  to  the  disaster  as 
well. 

9.  CINC  gathers  information  from  the  HAST,  LOC,  HACC  and  decides  appropriate 
course  of  action  to  respond  to  the  situation. 

Tactical  level 

10.  CINC  forms  a  Joint  Task  Force  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance. 

1 1.  JTF  begins  assessment  and  force  structure  planning. 

12.  JTF  staff  coordinates  responsibilities  and  relief  efforts  with  the  NGO/PVO/IOs. 

13.  Military  units  deploy  to  the  disaster  site  and  begin  relief  operations. 
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V.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Chapter  Overview 

An  assessment  of  the  data  gathered  from  interviews  along  with  the  information 
obtained  during  the  historical  review  led  to  a  number  of  conclusions  about  the  process  of 
providing  humanitarian  assistance.  This  chapter  summarizes  the  assessment  of  the 
information  and  presents  conclusions  for  each  of  the  investigative  questions.  In  addition, 
conclusions  and  management  implications  are  discussed  in  response  to  the  overall  research 
question.  Other  findings  which  did  not  specifically  answer  a  particular  investigative 
question  but  were  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  humanitarian  assistance  are  discussed  as  well. 
In  closing,  recommendations  are  provided  for  future  research  into  the  humanitarian 
assistance  process. 

Researching  the  military’s  involvement  in  humanitarian  assistance  is  important 
because  as  the  Deputy  Assistance  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Humanitarian  and  Refugee 
Affairs  said  “The  US  military  today  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  respond  to  traditional 
missions,  but  also  to  respond  selectively  to  diverse  regional  and  other  challenges,  including 
humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief.”  (Irvin,  1994: 29). 

Problem  Statement 

Despite  its  history  of  providing  humanitarian  relief,  the  DOD  has  not  developed 
specific  regulations  that  clearly  define  how  humanitarian  relief  missions  are  to  be 
conducted.  There  is  one  published  guideline  to  date  (ALSAC),  with  two  additional  joint 
publications  being  currently  developed.  The  focus  of  this  thesis  was  to  perform  a 
qualitative  research  project  to  ascertain  the  current  process.  The  following  research 
questions  were  used  to  determine  the  current  process  and  how  it  is  implemented:  How  is 
the  humanitarian  relief  process  initiated;  and  what  steps  are  taken  in  using  the  military  for 
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the  humanitarian  relief  operations?  To  answer  the  research  question,  this  study  examined 
the  following  investigative  questions: 

1.  Who  initiates  the  process  for  humanitarian  relief  missions? 

2.  Who  approves  or  decides  whether  the  military  will  be  used  to  provide 
humanitarian  relief? 

3.  How  does  the  military  involvement  begin  and  end? 

4.  Once  the  process  is  initiated,  what  government  agencies  are  involved  in  or 
interface  with  the  military  in  conducting  humanitarian  relief  missions? 

5.  In  what  types  of  humanitarian  missions  does  the  United  States  get  involved? 

The  intent  of  these  questions  was  to  initially  define  the  current  process  of  the  US 

military’s  involvement  in  humanitarian  missions  and  to  develop  a  model  to  flow  chart  the 
current  process.  The  flow  chart  was  presented  to  subject  matter  experts  for  their  input  on 
whether  the  model  accurately  portrayed  the  humanitarian  assistance  process.  Based  on 
information  gathered  from  the  historical  study  and  the  information  collected  firom  the 
interviews,  recommendations  for  improving  the  process  of  providing  humanitarian 
assistance  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

Methodology 

A  qualitative  approach  was  taken  for  this  thesis  because  the  intent  was  to  define 
and  model  the  current  process  used  by  the  military  in  providing  humanitarian  assistance. 
According  to  Cooper  and  Emory,  “Quality  is  the  essential  character  or  nature  of 
something;  quantity  is  the  amount.”  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995)  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  research  effort,  quantifying  or  measuring  humanitarian  assistance  efforts  was  not  an 
option  without  first  describing  how  it  was  done.  Additional  quantitative  studies  can 
follow,  once  the  process  has  been  mapped  and  validated. 
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The  initial  step  in  conducting  the  research  was  to  gather  historical  data  pertaining 
to  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  Past  information  was  used  to  develop  and  define 
the  current  process  of  humanitarian  operations.  Once  the  process  was  defined,  a  model 
was  developed  which  depicted  the  humanitarian  assistance  process  at  each  level  of 
operations  -  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical.  The  model  was  then  validated  by  subject 
matter  experts,  who  had  been  identified  during  the  historical  research  phase.  At  the  time 
data  firom  the  interviewees  matched  the  data  gathered  during  the  historical  research  and  no 
new  concepts  or  ideas  were  being  discussed,  the  saturation  point  was  reached.  Findings 
based  on  the  data  collected  were  discussed,  leading  to  conclusions  that  were  drawn  from 
the  research. 

Conclusions  and  Results 

Who  initiates  the  process  for  humanitarian  relief  operations? 

Humanitarian  relief  missions  can  be  initiated  in  many  ways.  For  disaster  relief,  the 
request  usually  comes  from  the  US  ambassador  in  country.  The  Ambassador  is  asked  by 
the  government  affected  by  the  disaster  if  the  US  can  provide  humanitarian  aid.  The 
Ambassador  contacts  the  president  of  the  US  and  relays  the  request. 

Sometimes  requests  will  come  through  military  channels  via  the  CINC.  The 
CINC’s  staff  continually  monitors  the  situation  within  their  appointed  region  and  will 
know  if  a  natural  disaster  or  man-made  disaster  has  occurred.  If  military  forces  are 
already  on  the  ground  conducting  training  exercises,  they  can  provide  immediate 
assistance  if  the  situation  is  desperate  enough. 

Additionally,  the  staff  within  the  Department  of  State,  is  aligned  into  functional 
and  regional  bureaus.  The  regional  offices  continually  monitor  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  status  of  their  areas  of  responsibility,  thus  being  able  to  identify  hot  spots  which 
may  require  humanitarian  aid  (Hartmann  and  Wendzel,  1994).  Areas  that  appear  to  be  in 
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trouble  will  be  identified  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  wiU  inform  the  President.  The 
DOS  and  USAID  evaluate  situations  and  events  that  are  happening  globally  and  prepare 
analysis  of  each  situation.  One  of  the  aspects  of  this  analysis  is  to  match  the  national 
security  policy  with  the  proposed  aid. 

Humanitarian  assistance  takes  many  forms,  so  the  request  for  HA  is  not  always  as 
stractured  as  the  Ambassador  requesting  assistance  from  the  NCA.  From  the  US 
Department  of  State  Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs  International  Security  and 
Peacekeeping  Operations,  “Request  for  assistance  can  come  from  multiple  sources 
(UNHCR,  WFP,  ICRC,  etc.)”  (Ingalsbe,  1995).  Per  the  Civil  Affairs  Staff  Officer, 
Center  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict,  “Each  embassy  or  USAID  mission  should  have  a 
Mission  Disaster  Response  Officer  (MDRO)  re^onsible  for  disaster  planning  and 
management  and  maintaining  the  Mission  Disaster  Response  Plan  (MDRP)”  (Wallace, 
1995). 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  different  ways  HA  is  requested,  the  most  common 
approach  is  through  the  US  Ambassador  of  the  country  in  need.  No  matter  how  the 
request  is  made,  the  US  invests  significant  amounts  of  time,  effort,  and  resources  as  a 
result  of  granting  assistance. 

Conclusions  for  Question  One.  It  appears  that  most  humanitarian  relief  missions 
are  initiated  via  the  US  Ambassador  in  country.  Although  many  agencies  channel 
information  to  the  ambassador,  the  ambassador  is  the  determining  factor  in  deciding  to 
request  assistance  from  the  US.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  for  the  context  of 
this  thesis,  the  humanitarian  assistance  process  being  described  refers  to  disaster  relief 
operations  versus  the  other  five  programs  under  DOD 

Management  Implications  for  Question  One. 

It  is  apparent  that  requests  can  come  from  a  variety  of  avenues  which  makes  the 
process  complicated  and  dynamic.  Advance  notice  of  military  involvement  for  disaster 
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relief  would  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  aid  rendo-ed  The  sharing  of  information  is 
critical  between  the  DOS,  DOD,  and  USAE).  Therefore,  the  rapid  dispersion  of 
information  is  cracial  at  the  strategic  level.  Decisions  made  at  that  level  critically  effect 
the  subsequent  decisions  made  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels. 

Who  approves  or  decides  the  military  will  be  used  to  provide  humanitarian  relief? 
Based  upon  information  provided  by  the  cabinet  and  other  staff  members,  the 
President  will  decide  if  the  mihtary  should  be  used  to  provide  humanitarian  relief.  The 
NSC  will  make  recommendations  as  to  how  the  military  would  best  be  utilized  in  a 
humanitarian  mission.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  the  legal  power  as 
the  National  Command  Authority  (NCA)  to  direct  armed  forces  for  overseas  deployment 
(ALSAC,  1994;  Hartmann  and  Wendzel,  1994;  &  Irvin,  1994). 

Depending  on  the  organization,  there  is  a  different  perception  as  to  how  the  DOD 
becomes  involved  in  HA.  Deployment  of  troops  comes  from  the  NCA,  however, 
provisions  of  expendables  and  transportation  support  does  not  need  to  go  through  the 
President  (Ingalsbe,  1995).  Providing  these  types  of  support  comes  from  using  the 
legislative  autiiorities  already  in  place.  The  action  officer.  International  Logistics  and 
Engineering  Division,  J4,  Joint  Staff,  states  that  the  Department  of  State  is  responsible  for 
requesting  foreign  disaster  relief  from  the  DOD  (Barone,  1995).  However,  another 
respondent  noted  that  the  President,  through  the  NSC,  is  how  the  DOD  is  tasked 
(Wallace,  1995).  He  continues 

The  NSC  is  the  principal  forum  that  considers  and  discusses  courses  of  action 
regarding  these  matters  and  makes  subsequent  recommendations  to  the  President. 
The  NSC  have  the  constitutional  authority  to  direct  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  HA.  This  direction  is  given  through  the  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  (Wallace,  1995) 

The  perceived  decisions  may  be  varied,  but  the  results  are  the  same:  the  military  is  tasked 
to  take  part  in  humanitarian  missions. 
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Conclusions  for  Question  Two. 


The  varying  responses  fronoi  the  field  indicate  that  there  is  still  confusion  on  how 
the  military  is  tasked  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance.  Regardless  of  this  confusion, 
constitutional  authority  for  directing  movement  of  troops  rests  with  the  NCA.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  decide  if  the  military  will  be  used  in  humanitarian 
missions.  The  lack  of  written  guidelines,  SOPs,  or  regulations  is  indicated  by  the  absence 
of  consensus  from  the  respondents. 

Management  Implications  for  Question  Two. 

Formal,  written  guidance  is  necessary  to  reduce  confusing  or  conflicting 
procedures.  The  lead  agency  in  coordinating  international  humanitarian  assistance  as 
specified  by  Presidential  directives  is  USAID,  consequently  the  director  should  develop 
the  guidelines  necessary  to  strategically  plan  humanitarian  assistance  missions.  Letters  of 
agreement  and  interagency  coordination  memorandums  should  be  written  based  on  input 
from  all  key  players,  such  as  the  DOS  and  DOD.  Strategic  procedures  should  then  be 
used  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  to  develop  SOPs,  regulations,  and  guidelines 
facilitating  military  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  The  goal  is  to  educate  those 
involved  in  humanitarian  assistance  what  the  military’s  capabilities  are.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  know  who  has  the  autiiority  to  direct  the  military  forces  into  action. 

How  does  the  military  involvement  begin  and  end? 

Once  the  President  makes  the  decision  to  use  military  units  for  humanitarian  aid, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (SecDef),  in  coordination  with  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  direct  the  CINC  of  that  particular  region  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance.  At  the 
strategic  level  the  objectives  of  the  mission  may  not  be  clearly  delineated,  therefore  the 
exact  end  state  will  not  be  apparent.  After  the  CINC  has  had  time  to  evaluate  the  situation 
and  develop  his  or  her  operational  objectives,  the  end  state  may  become  more  visible. 

Once  the  military  forces  are  on  the  ground  and  have  had  time  to  further  evaluate  the 
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situation,  the  tactical  commander  will  send  recommendations  and  intelligence  reports  up 
the  chain  of  command  indicating  a  more  definite  end  state.  The  CJCS  and  the  SecDef  will 
brief  the  President  on  the  latest  information  which  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
cabinet  input  as  to  when  the  military  should  redeploy. 

Military  involvement  begins  when  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  gives  the 
direction  (Wallace,  1995).  Defining  the  end  of  military  involvement  (end  state)  is  not  as 
concrete  and  can  be  hazy  depending  on  how  well  the  objectives  are  understood  and  can  be 
expressed.  Declaring  end  state  is  difficult  even  when  the  objectives  are  clear,  but  it  is  even 
more  difficult  when  preparing  for  operations  other  than  war. 

Conclusions  for  Question  Three 

Because  the  analysis  required  for  HA  is  dynamic,  it  must  be  continuous  to  assist  in 
defining  what  needs  to  be  achieved  and  what  conditions  need  to  be  met  in  order  to  reach 
end  state.  Although  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  when  the  military  becomes 
involved,  constitutional  authority  rests  with  the  President  as  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Military  involvement  begins  when  the  President  decides  it  is  appropriate  to  use  the  military 
for  humanitarian  aid.  The  end  state,  however,  is  not  so  clearly  defined.  On  the  ground 
forces  and  their  commander  have  to  carefully  evaluate  whether  their  mission  has  been 
accomplished.  Intelhgence  reports  are  sent  up  the  chain  of  command  to  the  CINC  and 
forwarded  to  the  NCA,  who  collectively  with  the  CJCS’s  recommendations  decide  that 
the  end  state  has  been  reached. 

Management  Implications  for  Question  Three. 

Decisions  on  beginning  military  involvement  are  made  at  the  strategic  level, 
however,  end  state  decisions  can  be  influenced  by  the  situation  at  the  tactical  level. 
Military  personnel  have  to  be  flexible  when  undertaking  humanitarian  missions.  The 
political  sensitivity  and  world  attention  on  their  actions  make  it  particidarly  important  that 
nothing  goes  wrong  and  appropriate  aid  is  being  given  to  the  targeted  population.  Using 
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military  forces  in  a  non-combatant  role  to  secure  our  national  interests  focuses  the  effort 
on  a  different  playing  field.  Clearly  defined  objectives  such  as  key  terrain  or  specified 
targets  for  destruction  are  not  apparent  in  a  humanitarian  environment.  Military  personnel 
will  have  to  be  trained  to  operate  in  a  MOOTW  atmosphere  rather  than  the  traditional 
combatant  scenario.  Such  training  will  enable  them  to  better  evaluate  the  situation  on  the 
ground  when  providing  humanitarian  assistance  and  gather  meaningful  intelligence  data  as 
to  whether  the  mission  has  reached  an  end  state  or  not 

Once  the  process  is  initiated,  what  government  agencies  are  involved  in  or  interface  with 
the  military  in  conducting  humanitarian  relief  missions? 

At  the  strategic  level  it  is  the  Department  of  State  and  the  US  Agency  for 
International  Development  who  interface  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  At  the  operational  level  it  is  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Disaster  Assistance,  which  falls  under  USAID.  The  operational  level  of  coordination  is 
with  the  CINC  who  has  been  given  the  order  to  provide  relief.  Within  the  tactical  level, 
the  commander  will  coordinate  with  members  of  OFDA,  UN  coalition  forces,  if  present, 
and  civilian  agencies  (NGOs/PVOs/IOs).  Coordination  is  facilitated  through  the  use  of  the 
Humanitarian  Operations  Center  (HOC)  which  is  not  a  command  and  control  element,  but 
^  interagency  coordination  team.  The  HOC  can  be  an  informal  group  or  a  very  formal 
body  of  representatives  firom  each  agency  providing  assistance.  Throughout  every  level  of 
coordination,  the  host  nation  is  involved  in  coordinating  the  necessary  assistance. 

See  Figure  4.1  for  the  organizations  involved  in  HA.  Three  of  the  four  responses 
(See  Appendix  D  to  review  the  responses  in  whole)  determined  this  to  be  a  valid  model 
with  a  few  changes  needed.  If  the  model  is  valid,  the  organizations  in  that  model  must 
also  be  valid.  One  respondent  agreed  the  model  was  valid,  but  commented  that  the  IWG 
is  ad  hoc  in  nature,  so  it  cannot  be  set  in  concrete  as  to  how  it  is  formed  (Ingalsbe,  1995). 
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Another  interviewee  also  agreed  the  model  was  valid;  however,  the  respondent 
believes  the  tide  should  be  changed  to  reflect  that  foreign  disaster  relief  is  being  described 
and  not  the  broader  scope  of  HA.  Humanitarian  assistance  involves  a  variety  of  programs 
including  disaster  relief  (Barone,  1995). 

Although  two  other  respondents  disagreed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  model,  they 
both  forwarded  similar  information  from  the  draft  Joint  Pub  3-07, 24  April  1995  (Wallace, 
1995  and  Lukasavich,  1995).  One  respondent  agreed  with  the  validity  with  the  exception 
of  the  Humanitarian  Operations  Center  (HOC)  which  may  or  may  not  be  formed  during 
operations  (Wallace,  1995).  See  Appendix  D  for  the  organizational  charts  determined  to 
be  valid  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels  (excerpted  from  draft  Joint  Pub  3- 
07). 

Conclusions  for  Question  Four 

Depending  on  the  severity  of  the  situation  and  political  climate  of  the  affected 
country,  the  responding  agencies  could  include  a  host  of  national  and  international 
assistance  as  well  as  the  nailitary.  In  addition,  the  US  could  respond  unilaterally  or  as  a 
coalition  effort  with  many  different  nations  sending  in  military  forces.  The  amount  and 
type  of  effort  will  be  situation  dependent,  calling  for  flexibility  and  careful  planning. 

Management  Implications  for  Question  Four 

It  is  very  important  to  know  who  is  providing  assistance  in  disaster  relief 
operations.  It  is  also  critical  to  know  the  extent  of  assistance  being  provided  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort.  Overcoming  organizational  mistrust  or  lack  of  understanding 
among  NGOs/PVOs/IOs  and  the  military  is  necessary  to  coordinate  effective  relief  efforts. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  through  constant  coordination  via  liaison  teams.  Civilian  relief 
agencies  do  not  have  organizational  structures  equivalent  to  the  military,  but  they  do  have 
a  chain  of  authority  which  can  be  used  to  coordinate  education  efforts.  The  military 
should  be  informed  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels  on  relief  agencies 
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capabilities,  responsibilities,  and  expectations.  Additionally,  the  civilian  relief 
organizations  should  receive  information  from  the  military  on  how  their  operations  are 
conducted  at  the  various  planning  levels.  Open  lines  of  communication  can  facilitate  the 
process  and  avoid  a  myriad  of  problems  prior  to  deploying  any  military  member  to  a 
foreign  country. 

In  what  types  of  humanitarian  missions  does  the  United  States  get  involved? 

Currently  there  are  six  programs  conducted  under  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
humanitarian  assistance.  They  are  the  DOD  excess  property  program;  the  Denton 
program;  foreign  disastCT  relief;  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  program;  humanitarian 
demining  program;  and  the  Newly  Independent  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
program  The  excess  property  program  is  an  on-going  effort  where  the  DOD  offers  its 
excess,  non-lethal  property  to  foreign  countries.  Examples  of  property  include  medical 
supplies  and  equipment,  constraction  materials,  tools,  furniture,  and  vehicles.  The  second 
program  provides  no-cost  transportation  of  privately  donated  humanitarian  cargo  on 
military  aircraft  as  long  as  there  is  space  available.  The  third  program  utilizes  military 
forces  to  provide  disaster  relief  to  foreign  countries.  In  recent  history,  the  military  has 
been  deployed  to  Somalia,  Haiti,  and  Northern  Iraq  to  provide  humanitarian  aid.  The 
fourth  program  is  the  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  program.  The  CINCs  suggests 
various  civic  assistance  projects  to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  host  nation  to  train  his 
forces  as  well  as  provide  aid  to  foreign  countries.  Projects  include  building  schools,  roads, 
and  providing  basic  medical  and  veterinary  care.  The  sixth  program  is  a  combination  of  all 
the  others  specifically  targeted  for  republics  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  To  date,  more 
than  12  republics  have  received  aid  through  250  mission  providing  bulk  food,  medical 
equipment,  and  construction  materials. 
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Conclusions  for  Question  Five. 


The  current  programs  established  under  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Humanitarian  and  Refugee  Affairs  are  well  defined.  However,  the  benefit  in  using 
military  units  to  provide  assistance  such  as  disaster  relief  is  questionable.  Millions  of 
defense  dollars  are  spent  in  equipment,  time,  and  personnel  in  providing  assistance  around 
the  world  without  concrete  analyses  conducted  to  demonstrate  the  benefit  of  such 
programs. 

Management  Implications  for  Questions  Five 

Studies  should  be  done  to  evaluate  the  cost  of  each  program,  how  much  training  is 
received  from  providing  humanitarian  aid,  and  if  diplomatic  relations  are  strengthened 
through  these  programs.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  use  other  means  to 
respond  to  a  disaster  rather  than  using  the  military.  Additionally,  there  is  a  concern  that  if 
the  military  is  being  used  for  humanitarian  missions,  our  defense  forces  be  stretched  too 
thin  to  respond  to  a  military  threat.  Other  considerations  are  the  number  of  military 
personnel  deaths  or  injuries  that  occur  while  conducting  humanitarian  missions.  Policy 
makers  and  cabinet  level  staff  should  develop  criteria  by  which  to  measure  the  success  or 
failure  in  using  the  military  for  humanitarian  operations. 

How  is  the  humanitarian  relief  process  initiated  and  what  steps  are  taken  in  using 
the  military  for  humanitarian  relief  operations? 

The  research  drawn  from  investigative  questions  provided  the  information 
necessary  to  develop  a  model  of  the  humanitarian  assistance  process  (Appendix  A.7).  As 
previously  discussed  the  process  is  usually  initiated  by  the  US  ambassador  in  the  affected 
country.  The  request  for  assistance  is  approved  by  the  President  after  it  has  been 
evaluated  and  recommendations  from  the  NSC  have  been  given.  USAID  Director,  as  the 
President’s  Special  Coordinator  for  international  aid,  may  form  an  IWG  to  facilitate 
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coordination  efforts.  Once  the  President  decides  to  use  military  units  for  disaster  relief 
operations,  orders  are  issued  via  the  CTCS  to  the  appropriate  CINC. 

At  this  point  the  operation  has  moved  fix>m  the  strategic  level  to  the  operational 
level.  Mission  statements  become  more  refined  and  objectives  are  more  clearly  stated. 

The  CINC’s  staff  coordinates  with  USAID’s  operational  level  office  which  is  OFDA.  If 
any  UN  forces  are  tasked  to  respond  to  the  disaster,  coordination  with  their  commander  is 
initiated  as  well.  The  QNC  gathers  more  information  about  the  disaster  via  country 
teams,  sending  a  HAST  to  the  site,  and  from  OFDA.  Appropriate  courses  of  action  are 
determined  and  the  CINC  designates  units  to  deploy  to  the  area. 

Once  the  CINC  forms  a  JTF  or  a  single  service  command  to  handle  the  operation, 
planning,  coordinating,  and  executing  the  mission  shifts  from  the  operational  level  to  the 
tactical  level.  The  tactical  commander  begins  assessing  the  information  gathered  at  the 
strategic  and  operational  levels  to  further  define  mission  objectives  and  plan  appropriate 
means  of  responding  to  the  disaster.  Liaison  contacts  are  made  with  NGOs/PVOs  and  lOs 
to  further  facilitate  relief  efforts  and  discuss  responsibilities  and  expectations.  Based  on 
previous  assessments  and  information,  military  units  which  are  best  capable  of  providing 
relief  are  deployed  to  the  site  to  execute  the  mission. 

Conclusions  for  the  Research  Question 

The  above  information  is  a  very  broad,  simplified  explanation  of  how  the 
humanitarian  assistance  process  for  disaster  relief  is  initiated  and  how  the  mihtary  fits  into 
the  process.  The  amount  of  coordination  and  intensity  of  planning  such  missions  is  much 
more  complicated,  however,  now  that  the  process  has  been  defined,  additional  research 
can  further  study  the  effectiveness  of  using  the  military  for  humanitarian  missions. 

Humanitarian  assistance  is  an  all  encompassing  topic  with  disaster  relief  being  a 
subset.  The  research  found  that  when  discussing  humanitarian  assistance  with  personnel 
working  in  that  area,  questions  must  reflect  if  it  is  humanitarian  assistance  being  discussed 
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versus  the  more  narrowly  scoped  topic  of  disaster  relief.  For  the  purpose  of  this  research 
project,  once  the  distinction  was  made  clear,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  disaster  relief. 
Therefore,  the  proposed  model  of  the  humanitarian  assistance  process  does  not  include  all 

*  six  programs  under  OSD  Humanitarian  and  Refugee  Affairs,  but  pertains  to  disaster  relief 
specifically. 

* 

Management  Implications  for  the  Research  Question 

There  are  many  factors  which  need  to  be  considered  when  deciding  to  use  the 
military  in  humanitarian  operations.  Objectives  of  the  mission  must  be  decided  upon  early 
in  the  planning  process  to  focus  coordination  efforts  in  providing  useful  assistance. 
Information  on  the  type  of  disaster  and  location  play  a  critical  part  in  deciding  what  type 
of  response  is  needed.  Organizations  involved  in  the  relief  process  also  need  to 
understand  each  other’s  capabilities  and  limitations.  Command,  control,  and 
communication  are  key  in  organizing  military  forces  deployed  to  the  area  as  well  as 
coordinating  efforts  with  civilian  relief  agencies.  Assuming  the  military  will  continue  to 
perform  humanitarian  missions  including  disaster  relief,  it  is  imperative  future  training 
efforts  shift  to  focus  on  MOOTW  scenarios. 

Other  findings 

Initially,  the  perception  was  that  humanitarian  assistance  missions  were  “ad  hoc”  in 
nature  and  that  the  military’s  involvement  was  reactionary  versus  planned.  However,  the 
research  found  that  this  perception  was  not  true.  The  existence  of  the  six  programs 
identified  earlier  under  the  OSD  for  Humanitarian  and  Refugee  Affairs  indicates  that 
military  involvement  in  humanitarian  operations  is  not  “ad  hoc”,  but  planned  and 
»  coordinated.  Furthermore,  humanitarian  operations  are  different  than  peace  operations, 

but  are  a  subset  of  military  operations  other  than  war  (MOOTW).  Distinguishing  between 
the  different  operations  is  difficult,  especially  when  they  often  occur  simultaneously.  One 
last  finding  was  that  humanitarian  assistance  is  not  a  “shot  in  the  dark”.  Interagency 
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coordination  and  situation  monitoring  is  a  continual  process  between  the  DOS,  DOD,  and 
the  embassies.  When  providing  humanitarian  aid,  OSD  for  Humanitarian  and  Refugee 
Affairs  matches  the  assistance  given  with  security  policies  to  ensure  the  military  is  being 
used  in  support  of  the  President’s  security  objectives. 

Conclusions  for  Other  Findings 

Determining  that  humanitarian  missions  are  not  as  “ad  hoc”  as  originally  thought  is 
significant.  DOD  can  use  historical  data  to  generate  realistic  budget  requests  to  provide 
useful  assistance.  In  addition,  training  for  humanitarian  missions  can  be  done  based  on 
lessons  learned  and  from  what  is  planned  for  the  future.  Disasters  will  continue  to  plague 
the  world,  but  the  military  can  be  better  prepared  in  responding  to  them  if  it  uses 
information  from  the  past  to  prepare  for  the  future. 

Management  Implications  for  Other  Findings 

Although  there  will  still  be  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  responding  to  disasters,  the 
military  can  become  more  prepared  to  respond  to  catastrophic  situations.  With  the  post 
Cold  War  era  doctrine  expanding  from  protecting  Western  Europe  from  Soviet  invasion  to 
MOOTW,  training  and  doctrine  within  the  military  also  needs  to  shift.  Most  disaster  relief 
environments  and  other  humanitarian  aid  situations  involve  complicated  problems, 
including  lack  of  government  control  within  the  host  nation,  numerous  international  relief 
agencies  on  site,  cultural  differences  among  the  refugees,  etc.  Tactical  comnaanders  for 
US  military  forces  will  have  to  be  better  prepared  to  keep  control  of  the  situation  while 
providing  humanitarian  assistance.  It  will  be  necessary  to  shift  the  training  focus  for  some 
US  military  units  from  traditional  combat  roles  to  a  more  fluid  environment  of 
humanitarian  assistance. 
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Future  Research 

The  complexity  and  scope  of  humanitarian  assistance  impacts  many  fields, 
organizations,  and  people.  While  this  research  project  focused  on  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  providing  humanitarian  assistance,  two  opportunities  for  further 
research  seem  particularly  evident. 

First,  a  study  should  be  accomplished  which  determines  the  price  of  US  military 
involvement  in  humanitarian  missions.  Will  using  the  military  for  hmnanitarian  missions 
detract  military  combat  readiness?  The  study  should  determine  if  US  peacetime 
conunitments  will  leave  enough  military  imits  intact  to  respond  to  robust  combat 
operations. 

As  US  involvement  in  humanitarian  missions  continues  to  expand,  less  time  can  be 
spent  on  proper  training  for  mission  readiness.  The  military  might  slip  back  into  a  hollow 
force  status  if  the  Department  of  Defense  does  not  or  caimot  focus  on  readiness. 

Although  the  full  extent  of  the  effects  humanitarian  missions  have  on  readiness  is  not 
quantifiable,  the  US  runs  the  risk  of  seeing  them  appear  in  futiure  contingency  operations. 

The  research  should  explore  whether  or  not  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the 
govermnent  to  establish  a  separate  organization  that  would  control  all  humanitarian 
operations,  leaving  the  military  to  focus  on  readiness.  This  study  should  include  who 
would  run  the  organization  and  also  where  the  supplies  would  come  from  in  order  to 
support  this  organization.  Through  this  study,  a  better  approach  may  be  found  for 
handling  humanitarian  missions. 

Second,  a  study  of  the  training  process  for  humanitarian  missions  is  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  if  the  military  could  be  more  prepared  for  these  types  of  operations. 
Effective  operations  start  with  trained  people  who  are  knowledgeable  of  humanitarian 
missions. 
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Training  on  realistic  scenarios  will  allow  military  organizations  to  build  an 
understanding  of  how  information  is  collected  and  disseminated.  Understanding  of  the 
requirements  of  regional  offices,  logistical  support  and  expectations  by  other  organizations 
would  eliminate  confusion  during  humanitarian  operations.  The  training  accomplished 
would  also  allow  military  organizations  to  test  current  procedures  and  capabilities  as  well 
as  provide  for  needed  adjustments. 

Since  agencies  working  with  the  military  on  humanitarian  missions  have  their  own 
regulations  and  support  networks,  familiarity  through  oraining  allows  the  establishment  of 
support  mechanisms  which  are  not  redundant 

The  study  could  determine  the  types  of  training  that  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  military.  Perhaps  different  training  packages  could  be  put  together  for  the  different 
types  of  humanitarian  missions.  The  research  could  determine  what  the  necessary  parts  to 
these  packages  would  be. 

Summary 

Chapter  Five  presented  the  conclusions  for  each  investigative  question  as  weU  as  a 
managanent  implications.  The  DOD  is  currently  involved  in  six  humanitarian  assistance 
programs  with  disaster  assistance  being  one  of  them.  This  research  effort  set  out  to 
determine  the  current  process  of  using  the  noditary  in  responding  to  disaster  situations, 
either  man-made  or  natural.  Once  the  process  was  modeled  by  way  of  a  flow  chart,  it  was 
presented  to  a  number  of  subject  matter  experts  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  model. 
Many  respondents  agreed  that  the  model  was  valid,  however,  the  answers  to  the 
investigative  questions  varied.  Lack  of  consensus  on  how  the  process  is  initiated  and  who 
has  authority  to  involve  military  forces  in  humanitarian  operations  is  indicative  that  the 
process  is  stiU  not  well  defined. 
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Strategically,  the  US  has  to  determine  if  the  military  is  the  appropriate  means  of 
providing  humanitarian  assistance.  Can  the  defense  budget  handle  the  expense  of 
providing  aid  or  should  other  agencies  be  used  for  humanitarian  operations?"  While  it  is 
convenient  to  use  the  military  for  a  rapid  response  because  of  its  capability  to  deploy  a 
self-contained  force  quickly,  is  it  always  necessary  to  do  that?  Also,  wiU  using  the  military 
as  a  rescue  agency  stretch  its  resources  too  thin  to  make  it  ineffective  in  case  of  a  real 
military  threat?  Measurement  tools  and  analyses  of  these  and  other  questions  are 
necessary  in  order  to  better  evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  using  military  forces  for 
humanitarian  operations. 
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Appendix  A.  Flowcharts 


Figure  A.1  Joint  Staff  for  Humanitarian  Assistance 
(ALSAC,  1994:2-5) 
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Figure  A.2  Strategic  Level  Interagency  Coordination  Process 
(ALSAC,  1994:2-10) 
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Figure  A.3  Unified  Command  Stracture 
(ALSAC,  1994:3-5) 


Figure  A.4  Operational  Level  Connectivity 
(ALSAC,  1994:3-7) 
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Figure  A.5  Tjrpical  HQ  JTF  Staff  Organization 
(ALSAC,  1994:3-12) 
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Figure  A.6  Possible  JTF  Organization  for  Humanitarian  Operations 

(ALSAC,  1994:4-2) 
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Appendix  B.  Acronyms 


AOR 

CA 

CIA 

CINC 

acs 

CJTF 

CMOC 

CTF 

DART 

DBA 

DOD 

DOS 

DODEPP 

DRMS 

EUCOM 

HA 

HACC 

HAST 

HOC 

ICRC 


Area  of  Reqjonsibility 
Command  and  Control 
Command,  Control,  and  Communication 
Civil  Affairs 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Commander  in  Chief 
Chairman  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Commander  Joint  Task  Force 
Civil  Military  Operations  Center 
Coalition  Task  Force 
Disaster  Assistance  Response  Team 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency 
Department  of  Defense 
Department  of  State 

Department  of  Defense  Excess  Property  Program 
Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing  Service 
European  Command 
Humanitarian  Assistance 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Coordination  Center 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Survey  Team 
Humanitarian  Operations  Center 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

f 
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10 

International  Organizations 

IWG 

Interagency  Working  Group 

JOC 

Joint  Operations  Center 

JTF 

Joint  Task  Force 

LNO 

Liaison  Officer 

LOG 

Logistics  Operation  Center 

METOC 

Meteorology  and  Oceanography 

MOOTW 

Military  Operations  Other  Than  War 

MRE 

Meals  Ready  to  Eat 

NCA 

National  Command  Authority 

NGO 

Nongovernment  Organization 

NIS 

Newly  Independent  States  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union 

NSC 

National  Security  Council 

OEDA 

Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 

OPORDER 

Operations  Order 

OSD 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

PA 

Public  Affairs 

PVO 

Private  Voluntary  Organization 

ROE 

Rules  of  Engagement 

SC 

President’s  Special  Coordinator 

UN 

United  Nations 

USAID 

United  States  Agency  for  International  Development 

use 

United  States  Code 

USCENTCOM 

United  States  Central  Command 
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USIA 


United  States  Information  Agency 


USTRANSCOM 


United  States  Transportation  Command 
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Appendix  C.  Rules  of  Engagement 
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Summary 


As  part  of  CNA’s  reconstruction  of  Operation  Restore  Hope,  this  paper 
examines  the  rules  of  engagement  (ROE)  for  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
Amy  ground  forces  during  the  operation  and  discusses  dght  issues 
surrounding  their  writing,  implementation,  and  effects.  TTie  paper 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  overall  lessons  learned  from  the 
experience. 


Why 

study 

ROE? 


ROE  were  an  important  aspect  of  the  success  of  Operation  Restore  Hope, 
but  they  were  not  an  often-discussed  issue  during  die  operation.  After  all, 
the  overall  mission  was  a  success  and  few  major  problems  could  be 
associated  with  ROE. 

But  it  may  be  important  to  study  the  Restore  Hope  ROE  experience  for 
two  reasons.  First,  during  the  operations  there  were  several  high  visibility 
incidents  that  were  widely  reported  in  the  press,  such  as  whai  a  Nfarine 
shot  a  Somali  who  stole  his  sunglasses.  Second,  and  more  importantly,  the 
Somalia  operation  hi^ilighted  several  new  and  unusual  ROE  issues,  many 
of  which  concerned  ROE  for  humanitarian  interventions  (which  may  have 
both  security  and  relief  aspects)  and  other  low-intensity  conflicts.  Because 
the  Marine  Corps  is  likely  to  face  many  similar  operations  in  the  future, 
examining  how  UNITAF  (as  the  U.S.  led  coalition  was  called)  handled 
these  issues“0r  in  some  cases  did  not-may  be  instractive. 


The  Restore  Hope  ROE 

The  U.S.  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  and  tte  First  Marine  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Force  (I  MEF)  developed  a  rather  straightforward  ROE  for 
Restore  Hope.  The  ROE  authorized  the  use  of  deadly  force  in  response  to 
a  hostile  act  It  audiorized  a  graduated  response  to  lesser 
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threats  and  hostile  intent  Soldiers  were  supposed  to  use  the  least  amount 
of  force  necessary,  use  force  proportionate  to  the  threat  faced,  and  use  it 
only  as  a  last  resort.  When  faced  with  a  potentially  dangerous  situation  in 
which  deadly  force  was  not  appropriate,  soldiers  were  to  issue  verbal 
warnings  and  show  force.  The  conamand  later  added  cayenne  pepper  spray 
as  another  means  of  nondeadly  force  to  be  used  after  others  failed. 

The  command  defined  armed  individuals  within  the  military's  area  of 
control  as  "threats."  Defining  them  as  threats  meant  that  soldiers  could 
•  challenge  them  and  use  all  force  necessary  to  disarm  them. 

Lessons  learned 

The  analysis  of  ROE  in  this  operation  lead  to  overall  ROE  lessons  learned 
in  three  areas.  First,  to  ensure  that  ROE  for  humanitarian  and  similar 
low-intensity  conflict  missions  maintain  a  proper  balance  between  being 
too  restrictive  and  too  permissive,  the  ROE  should  be  reasonable,  simple, 
and  similar  to  the  standing  peacetime  ROE. 

Second,  dissemination  is  very  important.  It  might  be  helpful  for  a 
commander  of  a  joint  task  force  to: 

•  Ensure  that  the  troops  realize  that  in  their  area  of  responsibility,  ROE 

take  precedence  over  all  other  rules  governing  the  use  of  deadly 
s  force,  such  as  guard  rules. 

•  Explain  why  any  disciplinary  actions  are  taken  against  soldiers 

accused  of  excessive  use  of  force  (i.e.,  why  those  accused  acted 
inappropriately).  Other  soldiers  diould  not  feel  that  they  will  be 
prosecuted  for  defending  themselves  appnc^riately. 

•  Ensure  that  troops  know  whether  or  not  they  can  use  deadly  force  to 

protect  weapons  or  other  equipment 

•  Ensure  that  troops  know  that  cayenne  pepper  spray  is  not  a  substitute 

for  deadly  force  (i.e.,  evai  if  they  have  the  spray,  they  are  still 
allowed  to  use  deadly  force  to  protect  themselves  if  necessary) . 
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•  Dilferentiate  between  ROE  and  weapons  confiscation  policy  so  troops  do  not  confuse  the  two. 

•  Disseminate  ROE  to  coalition  forces  to  prevent  confusion  and  coordinate  policies  on  the  use  of 

deadly  force. 

The  third  lesson  concerns  the  importance  of  early  planning.  Early  consideration  of  ROE  allows  flie 
commander  n 

•  Print  unclassified  ROE  cards  for  troops  before  the  operation. 

•  Consider  metiiods  of  using  prcqjortionate  force. 

•  Obtain  approval  for  the  use  of  cayenne  pepper  spray  before  an  operation  starts. 

•  Decide  whether  deadly  force  can  be  used  to  protect  weapons. 

The  experiences  with  ROE  in  Restore  Hope  also  shed  light  on  other  issues.  The  restraint  shown  by 
soldiers  may  disprove  concerns  that  "trained  killers"  are  not  able  to  handle  delicate  peace-keeping 
missions.  Also,  die  soldiers  were  able  to  handle  the  ROE  with  litfle  extra  training.  Finally,  the 
similarity  between  the  ROE  for  Restore  Hope  and  those  for  police  forces  indicates  that  it  may  be 
helpful  to  study  how  police  organizations  train  their  officers. 

Operation  Restore  Hope  might  be  a  precedent,  but  it  will  probably  not  be  a  textbook  case  for  how 
ROE  operate.  There  are  at  least  three  potential  lessons  that  should  no  be  taken  away  from  the 
Restore  Hope  ROE  experience.  The  first  is  that  the  experience  will  be  repeated:  Next  time  diere 
may  be  different  problems.  The  second  is  that  because  ROE  problans  were  minor  in  Somalia,  fliey 
will  be  nriinnr  in  Other  operations:  With  more  threats,  there  may  be  more  problems.  The  third  is  that 
in  future  operations  coalition  forces  will  readily  agree  to  U.S.  ROE:  This  may  not  be  the  case  in 
future  operations. 
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Background 


Situation  in  Somalia 

After  the  1991  fall  of  Somalia's  leader  Siad  Bane,  the  country  split  into 
various  factions,  most  along  clan  lines.*  Rghting  between  these  groups 
led  to  a  ravaging  of  the  country's  capital  (and  much  of  southern  Somalia), 
the  further  breakup  of  the  country,  banditry,  and  starvation.  Continued 
violence  prevented  humanitarian  relief  agencies  from  providing  enough 
assistance  to  the  Somali  people.  The  United  Nations  (UN)  deployed  a 
force  to  the  region  to  monitor  a  cease  fire  between  rival  factions.  But  the 
factions  were  uncooperative,  and  the  UN  force  was  too  small  (and  limited 
by  mandate)  to  errforce  a  peace. 

As  starvation  became  more  wide-spread,  the  UN  authorized  a  U.S.-led 
military  intervention  in  December  1992.  CENTCOM  established  Joint 
Task  Force  Somalia  to  perform  Operation  Restore  Hope.^  The  objectives 
of  Restore  Hope  were  to  provide  a  secure  environment  to  ensure  the 
dehvety  of  relief  supplies. 

Two  aspects  of  the  flueat  Mivironment  faced  by  U.S.  soldiers  in  Somalia 
seem  relevant  here.  First,  Somali  factions,  and  most  of  the  population, 
were  well-armed.  Guns  were  an  ever-present  aspect  of  Somali  life  and 
carrying  them  in  the  open  became  very  common.  Soldiers  had  difficulty 
distinguishing  between  a  Somali  with  a  gun  that  might 


1.  For  information  on  the  situation  in  Somalia  before  Operation  Restore 
Hope,  see  Rakiya  Omaar,  "Somalia:  At  War  with  Itself,"  Current 
Hipster,  October  1991,  pp.  23234,  Samuel  M.  Makinda,  Security 
in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  Adelphi  Paper  269  (Surruner  1992),  and 
United  States  Army,  Intelligence  and  Threat  Assessment  Center, 
ATC-RM-065-93,  Restore  Hope  Soldiers  Handbook,  December 
1992,  pp.  6-7,  Unclassified. 
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2.  For  infonnation  on  the  event  leading  up  to  the  ctedsion  to  intervene,  see 
Don  Oberdorfer,  "The  Path  to  Intervention:  A  Massive  Tragedy  We 
Could  Do  Something  About,"  Washington  Post,  December  6,1992, 
p.  Al. 
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threaten  them  and  one  carrying  a  gun  merdy  to  protect  his  belongings  (or 
person) , 

Second,  the  lack  of  school,  massive  unemployment,  and  poverty  lead 
youthful  Somali  males  to  form  roving  gangs,  and  to  turn  to  banditry  and 
thievery.  As  one  officer  on  the  UNITAF  staff  noted: 

Improvised  roadblocks  and  co-conspirators  would  slow  the 
approaching  vehicles  while  groups  of  children  in  swarms  of  up  to 
fliree  hundred  would  descend  upon  the  convoy  grabbing 
everything  not  bolted  or  tied  down.  At  busy  intersections,  young 
thieves  would  approach  and  rip  die  glasses  off  the  faces  of  the 
passengers.^ 

Thus,  soldiers  faced  a  complex  security  environment  in  which  to  decide 
whether~and  when-to  use  force. 

ROE  definition  and  sources 

The  purpose  of  ROE  are  to  influence  the  use  of  force.  For  soldiers,  they 
are  the  framework  that  guides  them  in  the  use  of  force;  for  deci¬ 
sion-makers,  fliey  are  a  tool  to  control  the  use  of  force.  Joint  doctrine 
defines  ROE  as: 

Directives  issued  by  competent  military  authority  which  delineate 
the  circumstances  and  limitations  under  which  United  States 
forces  win  initiate  and/or  continue  combat  engagement  with  other 
forces  encountered.'* 

ROE  are  based  on  several  considerations.^  Military  factors  affecting  ROE 
include  allowing  maximum  freedom  of  action  and  the  greatest  chance  for 
mission  success.  Political  factors  include  domestic  ones  (e.g.,  the  reactions 
of  Americans  to  what  they  see  on  television  and  read  in  the  papers), 
diplomatic  ones  (e.g.,  the  reaction  of  the  UN  and 


3.  Col.  F.  Lorenz,  USMC,  The  Use  of  Non-Lethal  Force  During 

Operation  Restore  Hope,  Unpublished  Paper,  Aug  1993, 
Unclassified, 

4.  Joint  Pub  12,  Department  of  D^ense  Dictionary  of  Military  and 

Associated  Terms,  Unclassified,  p.  317, 1  Dec  1989. 
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5.  Captain  J.  Ashley  Roach,  JACG,  USN,  Rules  of  Engagement,"  Naval 
War  College  Review,  pp.  47-49,  Jan-Feb  1983. 


read  in  the  papers),  diplomatic  ones  (e.g.,  the  reaction  of  flie  UN  and  U.S. 
allies),  and  local  political  ones  (e.g.,  the  reaction  of  the  local  populace). 
Legal  factors  affecting  the  use  of  force  include  international  law  and  the 
law  of  war.  Finally,  ROE  are  one  means  for  civilian  leaders  to  exercise 
control  over  the  military. 

ROE-when  to  use  force 


The  key  question  ROE  are  supposed  to  answer  is--when  force  can  be 
used?  In  toeoiy,  this  question  is  easy  to  answer.  For  U.S.  forces,  the 
answer  centers  on  three  distinct  concepts:  hostile  act,  hostile  intent,  and 
hostile  force. 

In  peacetime  and  wartime,  a  soldier  can  use  force  whoi  faced  with  a 
hostile  act  or  hostile  intent  The  CESTC  defines  both  hostile  act  and  hostile 
intent  (tepending  on  the  unique  dicumstances  of  the  operating  area  or  tire 
mission. 

The  use  of  deadly  force  against  a  hostile  act  is  straightforward:  if  being 
attacked,  soldiers  can  use  deadly  force  to  protect  themselves. 

The  use  of  force  against  hostile  inient-which  is  called  anticipatory 
self-defense—is  more  complex.  A  soldier  does  not  have  to  be  fired  upon 
before  he  can  use  force.  Instead,  he  is  allowed  to  use  force  whai  he 
expects  he  will  be  attacked.  But  several  conditions  are  attached  to 
anticipatory  sdf-defense.  The  ihreat  of  attack  must  be  imminent,  and  the 
use  of  force  must  be  immediate,^  proportionate,’  and  necessary. 


6.  The  rule  that  the  use  of  force  must  be  immediate  means  that  a  soldier 

can  only  use  the  force  iKcessary  to  defend  himself;  this  does  not 
include  launching  a  counterattack  well  after  the  initial  attack  is  over. 
This  summary  of  requirements  is  derived  fix»m  several  sources, 
including  RAND  Note  N-2963-CC,  Bradd  C.  Hayes,  Naval  Rules 
of  Engagement:  Management  Tools  for  Crises,  Jul  1989, 
Unclassified,  and  Department  of  tire  Navy,  Office  of  theJudge 
Advocate  General,  The  Commander’s  Handbook  on  the  Law  of 
Naval  Operations,  Unclassified,  pp.  12  to  13, 1987. 

7.  Within  the  concept  that  force  must  be  proportionate  one  might  also 

include  that  it  must  not  be  indiscriminate.  That  is,  the  force  used  to 
repel  an  attack  must  be  targeted  at  the  attacker,  and  should  not 
utmecessarily  endanger  the  lives  of  non-combatants. 
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Under  wartime  ROE,  a  command  may  define  a  force  as  hostile.  If  so,  soldiers  are  allowed  to  use 
deadly  force  against  it  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  force  is  engaging  in  a  hostile  act  or 
showing  hostile  intent.  Although  these  phrases  were  not  used  at  the  time,  in  the  Second  World 
War  Japanese  and  German  soldiers  were  defined  as  hostile  forces;  thus,  American  soldiers  could 
fire  upon  them  whenever  possible. 
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The  Restore  Hope  ROE 


CENTCOM  and  I MEF  developed  a  rather  straightforward  ROE  for 
Restore  Hope  based  on  CENTCOM's  standing  Peacetime  ROE.*  The 
Restore  Hope  ROE  considered  the  use  of  force  when  faced  with  a  hostile 
act  and  hostile  intent,®  and  defined  armed  individuals  as  “Uireais.” 

Hostile  act  and  hostile  intent 


The  ROE  authorized  soldiers  to  use  force  against  a  hostile  act  and  hostile 
intent:  "You  have  the  light  to  use  force  to  defend  yourself  against  attacks 
or  threats  of  attack.”^®  The  ROE  also  allowed  the  use  of  deadly  force 
against  a  hostile  attack:  "Hostile  fire  may  be  returned  effectively  and 
promptly  to  stop  a  hostile  act.” 


8.  The  exact  Restore  Hope  ROE  remains  classified.  See  CJTF  Somalia 

OPLAN,  Tab  A  to  Appendix  8  to  Annex  C,  Rules  of  Engagement 
(General),  pp.  CA-1  to  CA-2,  Secret,  6  December  1992.  This 
section  of  the  paper  draws  on  unclassified  versions  of  the  ROE 
(such  as  the  ROE  card  given  to  all  U.S.  soldiers  in  Somalia)  and 
unclassified  portions  of  the  ROE  contained  in  the  OPLAN.  For  the 
peacetime  ROE,  see  U.S.  Central  Command  R525-11,  Military 
Operations  Peacetime  Rules  of  Engagement,  25  October  1989, 
Secret.  It  is  sometimes  useful  to  distinguish  between  (1)  the  high- 
level  ROE  the  Joint  Staff  gives  a  CJTF  and  (2)  more  specific 
operating  rules  based  on  tiie  ROE  that  the  CJTF  F  gives  to  the 
forces  assigned  to  ham.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  however,  JTF 
Somalia  disseminated  few  extra  (grating  rules.  Forces,  therefore, 
relied  rai  the  actual  hi^-level  ROE  for  guidance.  This  paper 
focuses  <ai  these  ROE. 

9.  For  examples  of  how  soldiers  were  to  tell  if  they  faced  hostile  intent, 

see  TF  Mountain  OPLAN  93-2  (Operation  Restore  Hope),  Annex 
N,  Rules  of  Engagement,  pp.  1-2,  Secre^OFORN. 

10.  JTF  for  Somalia  Relief  Operation  Ground  Forces  Rules  of 

Engagement,  Card,  2  December  1993,  Unclassified. 
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The  ROE,  however,  did  call  for  as  restrained  a  response  as  possible: 

When  U.S.  forces  are  attacked  [emphasis  added]  by  unarmed 
hostile  elements,  mobs  and/or  rioters,  U.S.  forces  should  use  the 
minimum  force  necessary  under  tire  circumstances  and 
proportionate  to  the  threat.  “ 

The  ROE  said  that  the  same  rules  apply  to  when  U.S.  forces  are  threat¬ 
ened  by  hostile  elements.  It  also  said  that  soldiers  should  use  a  graduated 
response  to  such  threats,  including  issuing  verbal  warnings  and  showing 
forces. But  if  Somalis  flueatened  the  lives  of  U.S.  forces,  soldiers  could 
use  deadly  force  to  protect  themselves. 

Threats 


But  what  if  soldiers  confixmted  armed  individuals  that  were  not  attacking 
or  threatening  soldiers?  The  ROE  considered  the  Somalis  "threats"  in  that 
case. 


Within  those  areas  under  the  control  of  U.S.  forces,  armed 
individuals  may  be  considered  a  threat  to  U.S.  forces  and  the 
relief  effort  whether  or  not  the  individual  demonstrates  hostile 
intent  Commanders  are  authorized  to  use  all  necessary  force  to 
disarm  and  demilitarize  groups  or  individuals  in  those  areas  under 
their  control. 

So  soldiers  could  challenge  and  use  force  to  disarm  Somalis.  If  during 
such  a  challenge  the  Somali  displayed  any  hostile  intent  or  committed  a 
hostile  act,  soldiers  could  use  deadly  force  against  them.  One  can  think  of 
a  "threat"  thert  as  a  potentially  hostile  force  (i.e.,  between  friendly  and 
hostile). 

Restore  Hope  may  in  fact  be  the  first  time  a  command  defined  threats  in 
this  manner  in  the  ROE.  Unfortunately,  defining  threats  and 


11.  JTF  for  Somalia  Relief  Operation  (round  Forces  Rules  of 

Engagement.  The  ROE  thus  included  several  important  notions, 
including  the  requirement  to  use  force  that  is  proportionate  and  the 
minimum  necessary.  See  Lorenz,  The  Use  of  Non-lethal  Force 
During  Operation  Restore  Hope. 

12.  CJTF  Somalia  OPIAN 
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13.  CJTF  Somalia  OPIAN. 


saying  they  could  be  challenged-but  not  necessarily  that  they  should  be- 
caused  soldiers  to  confiise  ROE  with  weapons  confiscation  policy 
(discussed  below). 

Until  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  approved  the  use  of  cayenne  pepper 
spray,  few  effective  nondeadly  means  of  force  were  available.  If  soldiers 
faced  threats  that  were  too  minor  to  make  deadly  force  appropriate,  they 
simply  had  few  viable  options. 

What’s  special 
about  the  ROE? 


There  are  several  interesting  things  about  the  Restore  Hope  ROE.  First, 
they  were  similar  to  the  standing  CENTCOM  peacetime  ROE,  except  for 
the  definition  of  armed  individuals  as  threats. 

Second,  the  ROE  did  not  designate  any  force  as  hostile,  testifying  to  the 
unclear  nature  of  the  threat  and  the  humanitarian  nature  of  the  mission. 

Third,  the  ROE  for  ground  forces  did  not  change  throughout  the 
operation.  The  command  viewed  flie  ROE  as  broad  enough  to  accovmt  for 
changes  in  the  mission  and  allow  for  the  self-defense  of  soldiers. 


C. 
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Eight  Restore  Hope  ROE  issues 


What  is  a  Restore  Hope  ROE  issue?  Narrowly  defined,  ROE  issues  might 
only  center  on  the  writing  and  following  of  the  ROE.  This  paper  takes  a 
broader  view  Any  issue  that  deals  with  the  use  of  force  is  an  ROE  issue. 
After  aU,  the  use  of  force  is  what  ROE  are  supposed  to  affect 


ROE  for  humanitarian  operations 


How  do  you  tailor  ROE  for  humanitarian  operations,  or  for  that  matter, 
other  low-intensity  conflict  situations?^'^  When  CENTCOM  and  I  MEF 
were  developing  the  Restore  Hope  ROE,  there  was  a  tension  between 
competing  objective  a  tension  that  exists  whenever  any  cormnand  develops 
the  ROE.  On  the  one  harai,  they  wanted  the  ROE  to  be  permissive  enough 
to  ensure  operational  effectiveness;  on  the  other  hand,  they  wanted  thm  to 
be  restrictive  enough  to  prevent  negative  incidents. 

If  the  ROE  were  too  restrictive,  fliey  would  not  allow  soldiers  to  protect 
themselves,  deter  warlords  and  bandits,  and  demonstrate  the  U.S. 
determination  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  relief  supplies.  If  the  ROE  were  too 
permissive,  however,  UNITAF  could  lose  local,  domestic,  and 
intematiaial  support  for  tire  operation.  (UNITAF  found  it  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  humanitarian  nature  of  the  ntission,  and  a  large  number  of 
lagh-visiWIity  incidents  of  soldiers  confronting  or  killing 


14.  Some  thought  has  been  given  to  ROE  for  low-intaisity  conflict.  On  this 
topic,  see  Any-Air  Force  Center  for  Low-Intensity  Conflict, 
"Strawman"  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures  for  Peace 
Enforcement,  Peacemaking,  Peace-keeping,  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  JointlCombined/lnteragency  Operations,  pp.  n-9  to 
n-10.  Unclassified,  21  December  1992.  Although  this  document  did 
not  influence  the  Restore  Hope  ROE  because  CJTF  Somalia  received 
this  document  after  CENTCOM  and  I  MEF  wrote  the  ROE  and 
deployed  to  Somalia,  it  provides  some  valuable  concepts  for  future 
(^rations. 
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SomaKs  could  have  caused  public  relations  problems  at  home.)  Also, 
although  permissive  ROE  might  err  on  flie  side  of  allowing  an  individual 
soldier  to  protect  himself,  the  local  population  could  have  turned  on 
UNITAF  had  they  perceived  UNTTAF  soldiers  as  an  enemy  and  become 
convinced  that  UNITAF’s  intentions  were  not  humanitarian.  Ensuring  the 
proper  balance  thus  required  taking  pradent  risks. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  ROE  strictly  limited  the  use  of  riot 
"  control  agents  (RCA)  such  as  tear  gas.  Tear  gas  was  seen  as  indiscrim¬ 

inate  and  persistent  (it  remains  in  streets  and  is  kicked  up  by  dust  for 
weeks  in  warm  climates).  The  health  situation  m  Somalia  was  bad  enough 
anyway:  Seeing  U.S.  soldiers  gassing  Somalis  on  television  clearly  would 
have  sent  the  wrong  signal  about  the  humanitarian  nature  of  the  operation. 
Therefore,  although  UNITAF  was  allowed  to  use  tear  gas,  tte  limits 
placed  on  the  procedures  for  using  it  were  so  great  as  to  make  its  use 
highly  unlikely.*^ 

Lessons  learned 

It  is  possible  to  properly  balance  the  tensions  between  competing  ROE 
objectives.  One  way  to  do  this  in  such  circumstances  is  to  develop  ROE 
similar  to  the  standing  peacetime  ROE  with  only  a  few  changes. 

Dissemination  of  the  ROE 

There  were  at  least  three  dissemination  issues  in  Somalia.  First,  the  JTF 
disseminated  ROE  in  many  ways:  in  OPLANs,  on  unclassified  cards  given 
to  soldiers,*®  in  briefings,  and  tiirough  the  use  of  training  aids  such  as 
scenarios.*’  The  cards  were  probably  the  most  effective. 


15.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  delegated  the  use  of  riot  control  agents  to 

tire  CJTF.  Subordinate  commands  had  to  request  approval  to  the 
CJTF  for  use  by  "detailing  the  factual  basis  and  intelligence 
assessment  for  the  request,"  as  well  as  by  "specifying  qredfic 
locations  and  anticipated  duration  of  threat.  "  See  Staff  Judge 
Advocate,  Operation  Restore  Hope  After  Action 
ReportILessons  Learned,,  Tab  J,  "Riot  Control  Agents:  Request 
Procedures,"  Mar  1993,  Unclassified. 

16.  JTF  for  Somalia  Relief  Operations  Ground  Fore  Rules  of 

Engagement. 
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17.  These  consisted  of  13  "situaticais"  witih  solutions  and  applicable  ROE. 
See  JTFRules  of  Engagement  Practical  Exercise  Vignettes, 
December  1993.  Unclassified. 


They  were  clear,  concise,  and  unclassified-ensuring  maximum  understanding  and  dissemination. 

Second,  there  were  several  Wgji-visibility  Article  32  cases  in  February  and  March  1993,  in  which 
soldiers  were  accused  of  the  inappropriate  use  of  deadly  force.  The  corrmiand  did  not  issue  any 
clarifications  about  the  cases,  so  soldiers  naturally  assumed  the  worst  and  in  some  cases  were 
hesitant  to  use  deadly  force  whai  they  had  every  right  to.  Military  commands  are  restricted  in  the 
information  they  can  release  on  such  issues  by  Judge  Advocate  General  regulations,  legal  ethics, 
and  concern  that  a  commander  may  influence  the  decision  in  a  pending  case. 

Third,  units  asked  for  tailored  explanatiorrs  and  ROE  clarifications,  but  the  JTF  did  not  issue  them. 
The  JTF  Staff  Judge  Advocate  wrote  a  convoy  carunander's  ROE  briefing,'®  a  case  of  tailored 
ROE  explanations,  but  it  was  not  disseminated.  Also,  the  command  did  not  issue  clarifications  on 
the  use  of  deadly  force  to  protect  weapons  (discussed  below) . 

There  was  a  difference  in  opinicHi  on  tailored  explanations  and  clarifications:  the  Army  and  staff 
lawyers  usually  favored  clarifications;  the  Marines  including  those  on  the  JTF  staff— felt  that  it  was 
better  to  let  the  soldiers  rely  on  their  good  judgment  and  not  confuse  them  with  more  rules. 


18.  Article  32  heatings  are  held  to  dedtte  whether  a  court  martial  is  appropriate.  On  2  February, 

Sgt.  Harry  Conde  shot  a  Somali  who  stole  his  sunglasses.  He  was  later  convicted  of 
aggravated  assault.  On  4  February  1993,  Sgt.  Walter  Andrew  Johnson  shot  a  Somali 
running  toward  his  vehicle  whom  he  thou^t  was  carrying  a  hand  grenade.  He  did  not  face  a 
court  martial.  See  Keith  B.  Richburg,  "Two  Marines  Face  Charges  in  Somalia,"  The 
Washington  Post,  4  March  1993,  p.  14,  and  Keitii  B.  Richburg,  "Marine  Convicted  in 
Somalia  for  'Sunglasses'  Shooting,"  The  Washington  Post,  7  April  1993,  p.  20. 

19.  See(CJTF  SJA,  CTP  Somalia  Operation  Restore  Hope  Convoy  Commander’s  Briefing, 

Draft,  Unclassified,  18  Dec  1992. 
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Lessons  learned 


Hie  following  lessons  learned  COTicem  ROE  dissemination: 

•  Emphasize  dissemination  especially  the  use  of  unclassified  cards 

for  the  troops.  Such  cards  should  be  printed  before  deployment 

•  Ensure  that  any  incidents  of  possible  inappropriate  use  of  deadly 

force  are  clarified  to  minimize  misinterpretation,  perhaps  by 
educating  the  press  covering  the  case. 

•  Consider  carefully  tailored  explanations  of  ROE,  especially  when 

a  Marine  JTF  has  control  over  Army  units  that  may  expect  such 
explanations. 

ROE  precedence 

The  issue  of  ROE  precedence  relates  to  dissemination.  ROE  take  pre¬ 
cedence  over  all  other  regulations  concerning  the  use  of  force  in  that  area 
of  operation  (AOR).  ROE  are  the  definitive  word  on  the  use  of  force: 

One  potential  problem  in  Somalia  was  that  soldiers  sometimes  confused 
ROE  with  other  rules  governing  the  use  of  force.  For  example,  the  Marine 
Corps  guard  rules  allow  for  the  use  of  deadly  force  in  six  circumstances, 
including  to  apprehend  and/or  prevent  the  escape  of  an  individual,  and  to 
protect  weapons  or  other  property.^”  The  ROE  were  also  sometimes 
confused  with  regulations  in  Army  manuals. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  was  that  no  one  spelled  out  --either  mi  the 
unclassified  cards  given  to  soldiers  or  in  the  actual  ROE~the  fact  that 
ROE  took  precedence  over  other  rules.  When  drafting  ROE  it  is  important 
to  be  clear  about  the  relationship  between  ROE  and  other  rules  governing 
the  use  of  force,  such  as  military  regulations  or  law  enforcement  rules. 
Because  the  relationship  between  ROE  and  other 


20.  NAVMC  2691A,  U.S.  Mann  Corps  Interior  Guard  Manual,  pp. 
21-13  to  21-15,  Unclassified. 
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rules  was  not  clearly  spelled  out,  there  was  some  confusion  surrounding  it. 

Lessons  learned 

When  drafting  the  ROE,  the  command  must  ensure  that  the  relationship 
between  ROE  and  other  rules  is  consistent  and  well  thought-out,  and  that 
soldiers  know  that  the  ROE  take  precedence  over  all  other  rules  governing 
11k  use  of  force.  The  latter  can  be  done  easily  by  stating  so  on  the 
unclassified  cards  distributed  to  the  soldiers. 

Proportionate  force 

One  of  the  largest  ROE  problems  in  Somalia  concerned  the  use  of 
proportionate  force  against  low-level  threats. 

The  ROE  called  for  an  incremental  graduated  response.  But  effective 
methods  of  defense  short  of  deadly  force  were  mostly  non-existent 
Somalis  learned  quickly  that  despite  verbal  warnings  and  shows  of  force, 
American  soldiers  would  not  shoot  at  children  throwing  rocks  or 
swarming  .vehicles  to  steal  things  off  of  them.  There  were  few  means  to 
counter  such  threats.  The  results  were  injuries  to  soldiers  (some  bad  ones 
from  thrown  rocks),  frustration,  and  inappropriate  actions.  Sometimes  the 
soldiers  responded.  Soldiers  fed-up  with  the  situation  would  occasionally 
throw  rocks  back  at  tire  childten.  One  soldier  even  developed  a 
home-made  catfle  prod  in  case  Somali  children  got  too  close  to  his  truck. 

Soldiers  eventually  discovered  more  appropriate  remedies  to  the  problem. 
Passive  solutions  included  taking  alternate  driving  routes,  not  driving 
during  rash  hour,  and  putting  barbed  wire  around  tracks  to  prevent 
Somalis  from  jumping  up  onto  them.  Active  solutions  included  carrying 
tent  pegs,  batons,  and  sticks  to  beat  off  Somalis.  Later,  the  ICS  approved 
the  use  of  cayenne  pepper  spray. 

Lessons  learned 


Before  an  operation  the  command  should  give  some  thought  to  developing 
appropriate  means  to  avoid  low-level  threats  and  deal  with  them 
proportionately.  For  example,  batons  might  be  made  available 
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to  those  riding  in  tnicks.  Because  soldiers  will  develop  their  own  means  as 
they  discover  what  works  and  what  doesn't,  the  command  should  explain 
what  means  are  appropriate. 


Cayenne  pepper  spray 


Cayenne  pepper  spray  was  one  means  to  help  troops  use  proportionate 
force  against  low-level  threats.  As  discussed  above,  troops  were  often 
faced  with  a  choice  between  using  nondeadly  means  of  force  (many  of 
which  were  eventually  ineffective)  and  using  deadly  force  (which  was 
often  not  appropriate) .  The  use  of  cayenne  pepper  spray  helped  avoid  this 
dilemma.  In  fact,  it  turned  out  to  be  an  effective  means  of  appropriately 
dealing  with  low-level  threats.  Merely  waving  an  aerosol  can  in  the  air 
was  said  to  ward  off  Somalis.  It  was  a  very  effective  deterrent  because 
soldiers  used  it,  and  Somalis  learned  they  would.  Soldiers  used  it  only 
when  lesser  measures  of  nondeadly  force  failed,  however,  and  after  visual 
and  verbal  warnings.^  Its  approval  did  not  change  the  ROE;  it  was  merely 
another  use  of  nondeadly  force. 

But  there  were  three  problems  with  the  use  of  cayenne  pepper  spray.  First, 
soldiers  did  not  use  it  extensively  because  the  command  did  not  request 
approval  for  its  use  early,  and  was  hesitant  to  widely  disseminate  it.  Many 
officers  first  thought  that  they  would  not  need  the  spray  and  felt  it  was 
politically  sensitive  and  could  have  been  misused.  Therefore,  the 
command  requested  approval  to  CENTCOM,  who  forwarded  the  request 
to  JCS.  The  two  staffs  also  had  to  develop  procedures  for  its  use.“  When 
it  was  finally  approved,  tire  command  was  cautious  about  disseminating  it. 

Second,  the  command  had  to  give  some  briefings  on  use  of  the  spray, 
which  took  time. 


21.  CJTF  Somalia,  240733Z  Feb  93,  UNITAF  Somalia-Commander's 

Policy 

Gmdance  #  5  (Use  of  Cayenne  Pepper  Incapacitating  Spray), 

Unclassified. 

22.  USCINCCENT,  031800Z  Feb  93.  USCENTCOM  Review  of 

Proposed  Commanders  Policy  Guidance  #  4  (Use  of 
Cayenne  Pepper  Incapacitating  Spray),  Unclassified. 
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Third,  some  soldiers  were  hesitant  to  use  deadly  force,  even  when 
appropriate,  due  to  the  Article  32  cases;  they  were  made  more  hesitant 
because  cayenne  pepper  spray  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  deadly 
force.  In  one  instance,  a  Somali  attacked  a  soldier  with  a  knife.  Instead  of 
shooting  the  Somali,  flie  soldier  used  the  spray.  Although  the  spray 
worked  and  the  Marine  escaped  unharmed,  the  Somali  had  tried  to  stab 
her  four  times  before  he  was  subdued  with  the  spray.  In  this  case,  deadly 
force  was  clearly  called  for,  but  tire  Marines  saw  cayenne  pepper  spray  as 
a  substitute  for  deadly  force  instead  of  as  a  complement. 

Lessons  learned 

The  following  lessons  learned  concern  cayerme  pepper  spray: 

•  Obtain  approval  for  the  use  of  cayerme  pepper  spray  before  an 

operation,  and  disseminate  this  information  during  the  operation  if 
required. 

•  Hold  briefings  on  its  use  before  deployment 

•  Ensure  that  soldiers  are  clear  that  the  option  to  use  the  spray  does  not 

prohibit  the  use  of  deadly  force. 

Protection  of  weapons 

One  significant  point  of  disagreement  in  Smnalia  was  whether  the  ROE 
allowed  the  use  of  deadly  force  to  protect  weapons.  For  example,  at  one 
point  the  Army  Component  Commander  put  a  statement  in  its 
Fragmentary  Order  (^AGO)  Stating  that  troops  should  use  deadly  force 
to  protect  weapons: 

ROE  Qaiification:  Soldiers  must  protect  themselves  fix)m  harm 
as  well  as  from  theft  of  weapons  and  NVGs  [night  vision  goggles] 
.  Use  of  deadly  force  is  authorized  to  prevent  theft  of  weapons  or 
NVGs.^ 


23.  ARFOR,  TF  Mountain  FRAGO 11  (Marka  Operation)  to 

OPORD  93-2  (Operation  Restore  Hope),  Secret  (The  section 
on  protection  of  weapons  was  declassified  by  the  ARFOR  Staff 
Judge  Advocate). 
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This  was  not  the  last  word  on  the  use  of  deadly  force.  The  JTF,  not  one  of 
its  components,  had  authority  for  a  final  decision.  The  JTF  decided  that 
deadly  force  could  be  used  to  protect  weapons,  but  the  decision  was  not 
disseminated 

This  situation  raised  fluee  difficult  issues.  First,  the  decisions  did  not 
distinguish  between  two  cases.  In  one,  a  Somali  mi^t  steal  a  weapon  and 
threaten  a  soldier  with  it  on  the  spot.  In  such  a  case,  deadly  force  could 
clearly  be  used  under  "hostile  intent."  But  what  if  a  Somali  stole  a  gun 
fliat  the  soldier  knew  was  not  loaded,  or  stole  a  gun  and  was  running  away 
with  it  slung  over  his  back?  Could  a  soldier  who  was  not  immediately 
threatened  shoot  the  Somali  because  that  gun  might  one  day  be  used 
against  another  soldier? 

Second,  what  equipment  was  worth  protecting?  In  a  country  like  Somalia 
where  there  were  so  many  guns,  was  it  worth  using  deadly  force  to  stop 
someone  stealing  a  pistol?  Or  was  it  more  important  to  stop  a  Somali 
stealing  a  dozen  night  vision  goggles? 

Third,  if  it  was  acceptable  for  a  soldier  to  use  deadly  force  to  protect  a 
weapon,  why  not  disseminate  that  interpretation  so  every  soldier  knows 
the  use  of  force  in  that  case  is  appropriate?  And  why  not  mdce  it 
mandatory  under  certain  circumstances? 

The  Somali  experience  does  not  shed  light  on  whether  it  is  proper  to  use 
deadly  force  to  protect  weapons.  As  it  turned  out,  there  were  no  cases  of 
soldiers  using  (teadly  force  to  protect  weapons,  so  in  Restore  Hope  this 
issue  did  not  matter.  But  in  future  operations  with  a  greater  threat,  this 
issue  may  be  important  to  resolve  ahead  of  time  to  prevent  the  confusion 
that  existed  in  Somalia. 

Lessons  learned 

Before  an  operation,  the  command  shorrld  make  a  conscious  decision 
about  the  use  of  deadly  force  to  protect  weapons,  put  it  in  the  ROE,  and 
disseminate  it.  Such  a  decisicHi  should  clarify  what  we^xms  or  equipment 
soldiers  are  to  protect  with  deadly  force,  and  imder  what  circumstances. 


ROE  and  weapons  confiscation  policy 


There  was  confusion  between  weapons  confiscation  policy  and  ROE.^ 
Weapons  confiscation  policy  changed  throughout  the  operation--ROE  did 
not. 

Weapons  confiscation  policy  was  designed  to  reduce  the  capability  of 
factions  and  bandits  to  conduct  attacks,  and  therefore  to  lower  the  general 
level  of  violence  in  the  country.  This  policy  dictated  when  a  soldier  should 
challenge  and  disarm  a  Somali.  The  ctsnmand  promulgated  changes  in 
weapons  confiscation  rules  in  Commander's  Policy  Guidances.  According 
to  the  first  Policy  Guidance,  soldiers  could  confiscate  weapons  after  an 
encounter  with  Somalis,  if  weapons  were  left  unattended,  or  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  ROE.“  The  third  Policy  Guidance  called  for  the 
confiscation  of  almost  any  visible  weapon.  “ 

The  confusion  between  ROE  and  we^ns  confiscation  policy  had  its 
roots  in  the  part  of  the  ROE  that  defined  armed  individuals  as  threats  and 
stated  that  they  could  be  challenged.  This  portion  of  the  ROE  did  not  say 
whether  such  individuals  should  be  challenged,  however.  That  decision 
was  left  to  the  Policy  Guidances.  In  this  case,  the  ROE  was  permissive, 
but  not  directive.  The  Policy  Guidances  were  directive. 

Lessons  learned 

It  is  important  to  coordinate  ROE  and  weapons  confiscation  policy,  and  to 
distinguish  between  the  two.  ROE  in  other  operations  do  not  define 
anything  as  a  threat  and  state  what  is  permissive  (but  not  directive).  But 
these  ROE  sometimes  issue  different  guidances  during  the 


24.  For  mformation  on  weapons  confiscation  policy,  see  Col.  F.  Lorenz, 

USMC,  Weapons  Confiscation  Policy  During  Operation 
Restore  Hope,  Unpublished  Paper,  August  1993,  Unclassified. 

25.  CJTF  Somalia,  240400Z  Dec  92,  United  Task  Force  Somalia- 

Commander's  Policy  Guidance  #/  (Weapons  Collection 
Procedures),  Unclassified  CJTF  Somalia  disseminated  these  rules 
on  simplified,  unclassified  sheets  of  paper.  See  United  Task 
Force  Somalia  Mogadishu  Weapons  Confiscation  Rules, 
Unclassified,  31  Dec  1992. 

26.  CJTF  Somalia,  081200Z  Jan  93,  UTF  Somalia-Commander’s 

Policy  Guidance  #3  (Weapons  Confiscation  and 
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Disposition),  Unclassified.  The  second  Commander's  Policy 
Guidance  dealt  with  other  topics. 


operation  as  to  what  and  who  can  be  challenged.  In  future  operations,  if  a 
disarmament  policy  changes,  the  command  may  want  to  issue  different 
guidance  during  the  operation,  and  not  define  threats  in  this  marmer  in  the 
ROE. 

ROE  in  multinational  operations 

The  last  issue  centers  on  ROE  in  multinational  operations.  UNITAF 
wanted  to  release  U.S.  ROE  to  coalition  forces  to  coordinate  ROE  issues 
with  them.  CENTCOM  developed  a  classified  but  releasable  version  that 
was  given  to  the  coalition  forces.^’  UNITAF  strongly  urged  the  firreign 
commanders  to  adopt  it  It  appeared  they  did  adopt  it,  probably  for  the 
following  reasons: 

•  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  had  similar  concepts  of  the  desirable 

strategy  and  the  threats  faced  by  their  forces. 

•  Coalition  commanders  believed  that  a  mote  restrictive  ROE  did  not 

make  sense  because  they  partially  attributed  the  failure  of  the  first 

UN  mission  in  Somalia  to  overly  restrictive  ROE.“ 

•  A  more  permissive  ROE  did  not  make  sense  due  to  the  human¬ 

itarian  nature  of  the  rrtission. 

•  Coalition  forces  faced  few  national  political  constraints  due  to  tire 

relatively  few  casualties  during  the  missiort 

•  Most  militaries  from  smaller  countries  do  not  place  as  much 

emphasis— or  thought— on  ROE  as  tire  United  States  does,  and  are 

therefore  willing  to  defer  to  the  United  States  on  this 


27.  U.S.  Central  Command,  Proposed  Coalition  Military  Operations 

Peacetime  Rules  of  Engagement  (ROE),  Secret 

28.  It  was  not  necessarily  true  that  the  failure  of  the  previous  UN  force  in 

Somalia  was  due  to  its  restrictive  ROE.  The  UN  ROE  was  not 
restrictive.  The  problem  was  that  the  UN  did  not  have  enough 
forces  to  use  the  leeway  granted  in  the  ROE  without  fear  of 
retribution.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  coalition  officers-and  the 
U.S.  ones  for  that  matter-still  believed  that  tire  ROE  was  the 
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problem.  On  the  UN  ROE,  see  United  Nations  Security  Coimcil 
Resolution  751  (1992),  paragraphs  26-29,  Unclassified. 


Lessons  learned 

If  U.S.  forces  want  to  coordinate  ROE  with  coalition  forces,  the  United  States  must 
develop  ROE  that  it  can  release  to  coalition  forces. 
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Conclusions 


This  examination  of  Operation  Restore  Hope  leads  to  several  overall  ROE 
lessons  learned  and  sheds  light  on  some  other  issues.  But  it  is  important  to 
be  wary  of  potentially  misleading  conclusions. 

Overall  ROE  lessons  learned 

Overall  lessons  learned  fiom  the  experience  with  ROE  in  Operation 
Restore  Hope  fall  into  three  categories: 

•  ROE  for  hiimanitarian  operations  and  similar  low-intensity  conflict 

missions  should  be  reasonable,  simple,  and  similar  to  the  standing 
peacetime  ROE. 

•  Wssemination  of  information  is  cracial  in  many  areas-from  the 

actual  ROE  (to  U.S.  and  coalition  forces)  to  rules  on  protection  of 
weapons. 

•  It  is  important  to  consider  ROE  early  whai  planning  an  operation  to 

allow  time  for  a  variety  of  preparations,  including  printing 
unclassified  ROE  cards  and  gaining  permission  to  use  cayenne 
pepper  spray. 


Other  issues 


The  Restore  Hope  experience  does  not  simply  offer  lessons  for  military 
cotrunandets  in  a  crisis;  it  also  sheds  light  on  several  other  issues  that  are 
of  increasing  importance. 

Peace-keeping 

Although  peace-keeping  operations  encompass  much  more  flian  ROE, 
ROE  issues  are  an  important  aspect  of  these  missions  and  ROE  lessons 
may  apply  to  other  aspects  of  these  missions.  First,  some  commentators 
have  claimed  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  send  regularly 
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trained  soldiers  (i.e.,  those  trained  to  kill)  into  a  situation  where  they  will 
have  to  make  split-second  decisions  on  when  to  fire.^’  Instead,  fliey 
maintain  that  the  United  States  should  send  soldiers  trained  specifically 
for  peace-keying.  But  there  were  very  few  incidents  of  inappropriate 
actions  by  soldiers  in  Restore  Hope.  Although  the  operation  does  not 
prove  that  regularly  trained  soldiers  are  the  most  appropriate  forces  to 
send,  it  offers  convincing  evidence  that  sending  them  is  not  inappropriate. 
It  showed  that  well-trained  soldiers  can  make  such  split-second  decisions 
using  good  judgment. 

Second,  the  training  required  for  peace-keeping  missions  may  not  be  that 
intensive.  Some  contend  that  the  training  required  for  peacekeeping  is 
significant,  and  that  it  will  detract  from  combat  training.  With  regard  to 
ROE,  the  soldiers  received  httle  training,  but  it  appeared  to  be  enough. 

Third,  some  contend  that  specific  troops  should  be  trained  and  earmarked 
for  UN  peace-keeping  operations.  Looking  closely  at  Restore  Hope  gives 
one  pause  to  come  to  such  a  conclusioa  The  forces  used  in  the  initial  part 
of  the  operation  were  chosen  because  they  were  in  the  region  already  and 
had  certain  other  sldlls.^®  It  is  uncertain  whether  forces  specially  trained 
for  peace-keeping  will  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Also,  so 
many  forces  were  used  in  Restore  Hope-over  25,000-that  the  number  the 
military  would  have  to  train  for  peace-keeping  operations  is  very  large. 

Fourth,  the  Restore  Hope  ROE  were  fairly  similar  to  law  aiforcement 
rules  governing  the  use  of  force.  The  military  may  want  to  study  how 
police  develop  and  train  using  these  rules. 


29.  Those  with  this  view  point  to  the  Conde  case.  See,  for  example,  fim 

Hogland,  'Prepared  for  Non-Combat,"  The  Washington  Post,  15 
April  1993,  p.  29. 

30.  The  Special  Purpose  MAGTF  was  (teployed  in  the  region  and 

possessed  forcible-entry  capabilities. 
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Recruitment 


Much  of  the  success  of  the  ROE  in  Restore  Hope  was  due  to  soldiers 
making  split-second  decisions.  These  soldiers  were  smart,  well  trained, 
and  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  ROE-many  reciting  them  by  heart, 
as  well  as  understanding  them  fiilly.  Qearly  the  emphasis  on  high-quality 
enlisted  recruitment  over  the  last  decade  contributed  to  the  ability  of  these 
soldiers  to  handle  the  oflen-ambiguous  situations  in  Somalia.  As  military 
budgets  decrease,  the  military  would  be  well-advised  to  ccmsider  such 
benefits  of  a  quality  force. 

Potentially  misleading  lessons 

Operation  Restore  Hope  might  be  a  precedent,  but  it  will  probably  not  be  a 
textbook  case  for  how  ROE  operate.  There  are  several  potentially 
misleading  lessons  that  should  not  be  taken  away  fiom  the  Restore  Hope 
ROE  experience. 

The  three  overall  lessons  may  be  misleading  because  die  Restore  Hope 
ROE  experience  will  probably  not  be  repeated  exactly.  There  may  be  new 
problems  and  some  of  the  ones  discussed  in  this  paper  may  not  be  relevant 
There  was  no  negative  impact  of  the  strict  controls  on  riot  control  agents 
(RCA),  for  example,  because  UNITAF  did  not  conflont  many  large 
threatening  crowds.  Potentially  threatening  Somalis  were  usually  close  and 
small  in  number,  so  they  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  use  of  cayenne  pepper 
spray  or  sticks.  In  other  cases  (such  as  rock  throwers),  Somalis  were  distant 
and/or  vanished  so  quickly  that  RCA  would  have  been  ineffective  and/or 
indiscriminate.  If  the  threat  were  large  crowds  rioting  or  shielding  gunmen, 
the  military  would  have  had  to  reconsider  RCA  regulations  and  standard 
operating  procedures. 

Moreover,  although  ROE  problems  were  minor  in  Somalia,  they  may  not 
be  in  other  operations.  They  were  mirxrr  in  Somalia  because  die  potential 
costs  of  soltfiers  overreacting  (i.e.,  shooting  when  they  should  not)  were 
small  because  diere  was  litde  chance  of  the  conflict  escalating.  The 
potential  costs  of  soldiers  underrcacting  (i.e.,  not  shooting  when  they 
should)  were  also  limited  because  there  were  relatively  few  threats  to 
soldiers.  ROE  problems  in  Somalia  were  also  small  because,  except  for  a 
few  specific  operations,  multinational  operations  were  coordinated,  not 
combined.  That  is,  the  troops  acted  in  different  sectors  so  differences  in 
"national"  ROE  were  not  as  large  a  problem  as  mi^t  have  been  if 
operations  were  closer. 
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Finally,  in  future  operations  coalition  forces  may  not  agree  so  readily  to 
U.S.  ROE.  The  reasons  that  they  did  in  Somalia  may  simply  not  be 
present  in  the  future.  There  may  be  no  clear  lessons  learned  from  a 
previous  UN  operation  in  the  country.  And  coalition  forces  may  have 
different  concepts  of  strategy  and  threat,  as  well  as  large  national  political 
constraints  imposed  if  there  are  significant  casualties. 
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Appendix  D.  Interview  Questions  and  Responses 


July  25,  1995 


Dear  Sir  or  Ma'am: 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  help  us 
validate  the  humanitarian  assistance  process  for 
our  thesis .  With  your  consent,  we  will  reference 
you  as  a  source  of  information  for  the  input  you 
provide  us .  If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  your  name 
used,  we  will  integrate  the  information  and  not  be 
specific  on  the  source.  As  per  our  conversation, 

we  will  call  you  at _ ^on  _  to  discuss  the 

questions .  If  you  prefer,  you  could  fax  or  e-mail 
us  the  response  to  the  questions  in  lieu  of  a 
phone  call.  Our  fax  #  is  (513)476-7988  or  DSN 
986-7988.  Our  e-mail  addresses: 

bstansfi@afit.af.mil  or  rmsmith@afit.af.mil.  If 
you  choose  to  fax  or  e-mail  the  response  to  the 
questions,  we  would  be  grateful  if  you  could 
respond  by  1  August  1995.  Any  response  to  these 
questions  is  appreciated. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  comments, 
please  feel  free  to  call  us  at  either 
(513)427-4618  or  (513)879-5434.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  time. 


Sincerely, 


Barbara  J.  Stansfield,  Maj,  USA 


Rhonda  M.  Smith,  Capt,  USAF 
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Questions  for  Chapter  4 


Demographic  information 

1.  Name 

2.  Position  or  Duty  title 

3.  Number  of  years  in  that  position 

4.  Location/telephone  number/email  address 
Validating  Questions 

1.  After  viewing  the  attached  chart  on  die  proposed  model  for  humanitarian  assistance  - 
do  you  agree  that  this  is  a  valid  model? 

2.  If  this  is  not  a  valid  model,  what  would  you  change  to  make  it  a  valid  model? 

3.  Are  there  any  missing  agencies  which  you  think  are  key  in  the  humanitarian  process  that 
we  should  add?  At  which  level  (strategic,  operational,  or  tactical)  should  the  agency  or 
agencies  be  added? 

4.  Who  has  command  and  control  of  the  country  teanos  that  initially  evaluate  disaster  sites? 
Do  they  report  to  the  ambassador  in  country? 

-  5.  Who  is  responsible  at  the  C3NC  level  to  coordinate  civil  assistance  programs  and  link 
them  to  disaster  assistance  noissions? 

6.  Does  the  President  of  the  United  States  task  Department  of  Defense  for  humanitarian 
missions  or  does  the  Department  of  State? 

7.  Can  you  recommend  anyone  else  who  is  knowledgeable  in  humanitarian  operations  that 
we  could  talk  to? 
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Questions  for  Chapter  4 

Demojgraphic  information 

1. Name  Steve  Ingalsbe,  Commander,  USN 

2.  Position  or  Duty  title  Humanitarian  Assistance  Action  Officer 

3.  Number  of  years  in  that  portion  4  yrs 

4.  Location/telephone  number/email  address  Deputy  State,  PM/ISP  (202)  647-41 1 1 
Validating  Questions 

1.  After  viewing  the  attached  chart  on  the  proposed  model  for  humanitarian  assistance  - 
do  you  agree  that  this  is  a  valid  model?  Yes,  but  request  for  assist  come  from  multiple 
sources  (UNCHR,  WFP,  ICRC,  ETC.)  Can’t  set  in  concrete  the  IWG  which  is  formed- 
ad  hoc  in  nature,  although  proposed  PRD-50  sets  guidance. 

2.  If  this  is  not  a  valid  model,  what  would  you  change  to  make  it  a  valid  model? 

3.  Are  there  any  misting  agencies  which  you  think  are  key  in  the  humanitarian  process  that 
we  should  add?  At  which  level  (strategic,  operational,  or  tactical)  should  the  agency  or 
agencies  be  added? 

4.  Who  has  command  and  control  of  the  country  teams  that  initially  evaluate  disaster  sites? 
Do  they  report  to  the  ambassador  in  country? 

5.  Who  is  re^nsible  at  the  CINC  level  to  coordinate  civil  assistance  programs  and  link 
them  to  disaster  assistance  missions? 

6.  Does  the  President  of  the  United  States  task  Department  of  Defense  for  humanitarian 
missions  or  does  the  Department  of  State?  Depends  on  what  level.  Deployment  of 
troops  comes  from  NCA.  Provision  of  expendables  and  transportation  comes  from  using 
legislative  authorities  in  place. 

7.  Can  you  recommend  anyone  else  who  is  knowledgeable  in  humanitarian  operations  that 
we  coitid  talk  to? 

Liz  Lukasavich  from  USAID  (202)  647-7435.  The  RAND  Corp.  also  has  Jennifer  Taw 

doing  a  study  using  case  studies  on  interagency  processes  during  HA.  I  don’t  know  the 
number,  but  you  can  probably  get  it  through  the  DESOPS  for  the  Army. 
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Proposed  flow  chart  for  humanitarian  assistance  operations 


Strategic  level 


1.  Disaster  occurs  or  CINC  evaluates  iJic  region  and  dctcnnincs  there  is  a  need  for  assistance.  US 


ambassador  is  inlbnncd  or  asked  by  affcclcd  nation  for  assistance. 


„,in  Zi  ^ 


2.  Request  for  assistance  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  informs  the  Nadonal  SecuriQ^  ^  ’ 

Council  and  directs  US  Agency  for  International  nat’etnpmi^nT  nKAtn^  to  collect  ixifonnation  and  give  \  ^  . 

recommendations.  Pa 5  J 

'  * - 

3.  USAK)  sliirfis  tlie  Presideiil’s  Special  Coordinator  who  fonns  Interagency  Working  C3roup.s  from  the 

key  players  represented  in  die  Nalioieil  Security  Council,  frcim  cabinet  level  members,  and  from  country'  * 

lcam.s  to  collect  information  on  the  situation  and  suggest  courses  of  adioa  ^£a/  <£  !S 

y\  f\  u^/*  A^i  ^  - 

Spedai  Coordinator  makes  recommendations  to  the  President.  7  ,  •  n  ^ 

I-  SecSTa-'(T  cv 
A  /V-S 

Department  of  Defense  through  iJie  Joint  Chief  of  SudT  is  tasked  to  pro\'ide  assistance. 


5.  Prcsidcni  dcadcs  lo  send  military  forces^o  relieve  further  loss  of  life  or  property. 


Operutinnal  level 

7.  CINC  of  afleefed  region  officially  designated  and  begins  planning  and  evaluating  the  situation. 


S.  Coordination  and  liaison  contacts  are  made  between  the  CINC  and  OFDA.  In  addition,  contact  is 
made  with  the  UN  if  any  coalition  forces  are  going  lo  respond  lo  the  disaster  as  well. 


9.  CINC  gathers  information  from  the  HAST,  LOC,  FIACC  and  decides  appropriate  course  of  action  to 
nrspond  to  the  situation.  '-rp  ,  ^ 


Tactical  level 

10.  CINC  forms  a  Joiiu  Task  Force  lo  provide  Iiunianilarian  assistance. 

11.  JTF  begins  asscssmeni  and  force  structure  planning. 

12.  JTF  siafT coordinates  responsibilities  and  Tclicf  cITorLs  with  ilie  NGO/PVO/lOs. 

13.  MiliOiry  units  deploy  lo  the  distister  site  and  begin  relief  operations. 
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Capt  Smith*  ^ 

I  couldn't  get  calling^you  so  ,et  a 

quickly  type  y°“  %S°aoes  Bosnia  't®  gtve  you 

-?ty  ^2s;s;ye^^  -fe^r 

my  comments.  I  am  noi-  ^ 
what  I  can. 

pp^p^-ra^hic  information  • 

V.  S  Otfcet,  international  Logistics  and  Enginee 

Division,  di.  Joint  staf 

\\  Uta^on.  tm  2D836,  (701)614-2611,  DSN 

validatina^agl^?.^  ^  valid  model.  However  I  teel  that 

1  T  aoxoG  that  it  is  Tjjmi-  vou  ar^  descridY'^ 

the  title  should  *>e. changed.  Wha  y  humanitarian 

rufrito”t.ri=3-,rawrercrs^ 

condurt"«aining  engineering 

transport  material  tnav  i 

assistance.  requesting 

.-  qtate  is  responsible  tor  tt-vi 

6.  Departmen  f 
foreign  disaster  rciie 

Kichard  Ragan  from  Conflict 

Defense  ^O^D)  ,  Special  Operations FDR 

(SOLIC)  ,  ,^bor  is  (703)614-0022. 

”ai%?rry%hl?x  couldn^t  give^y^  -re^^^» 

Ihtormat^eifor  meoughU\re^°iH^  Staff  and  OSD  let  alone 
rurd“itKre%nythUrn:iToa.=t  .or  our  own 

references. 

^ncerely-  ^ 


l-^^AJiryd? 


anna  Barone 
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I 

! 

i 

I 

To:  CapL  Rhonda  Smilli  : 

I 

hnam:  LTC  Stephen  Wallace  ; 

i 

Subject  Reference  Request  for  information  (HA)  Fax  dated  07/25/95. 


1.  Information  ptevided  is  based  upon  consensus  of  joint  woiKint]  proups  and  research 
used  to  develop  JP3-U/'.B(a(nrentIy  in  draft). 

2.  The  following  information  Is  provided  below:  ! 


Demaqraphlc  information  j 

j 

Name.  LTC  Stephen  O.  Wallace  | 

I 

Position  or  duty  title.  CSvil  Affairs  Staff  Officer ,  Center  for  Low  Inteihsity  Conflict 

i 

Number  of  years  in  Uiat  position.  2  | 

I  ocalion.  Langley  AFBVA,  DSN  574-2600  j 


Question  #1&2  I 

j 

I  believe  the  model  is  valid  with  the  exception  of  peiTiaps  the  Humanitarian  Operations 
Center  (HOC)  that  may  or  may  not  be  formed  during  operations.  I  ^  also  taxing 
copies  of  what  WB  helleve  to  be  valid  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels. 

Question  #3. 

I 

Refer  to  charts  referenced  In  question  1&2  above.  ! 


Ques6on#4  i 

I 

I 

I 

Each  embassy  or  USAID  mission  should  Iiave  a  Mission  Disaster  Response  Officer 
^DRO)  responsible  for  disaster  planning  and  management,  and  maintaining  the 
Mission  Disaster  Response  Plan  (MDRP).  The  MDRO,  a  member  ofi  the  Country  Team 
^ives  as  the  focal  point  for  USG  agencie.s  responding  to  a  disaster]  In  some  cases 
the  Ambassador  serves  in  this  capacity.  The  CINC  maintains  command  and  control  of 
teams  of  initial  response  teams,  however,  the  Ambassador  Is  the  Presidents  primary 
representative  within  the  country  and  all  activities  will  be  coordinaleti  with  the 
Ambassador.  j 

! 
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I 

! 


I 

I 

Question  #5,  | 

J.3  &  J-6  (Policy)  I 

I 

i 

I 

Question  #6  \ 

i 

The  President  of  the  United  States  through  the  NSC.  The  NSC  is  the  principal  forum 
that  considers  and  discusses  courses  of  action  regarding  these  matters  and  makes 
subsequent  recommendations  to  the  President  Jha  NSC  have  the  'constitutional 
authority  to  direct  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  conductiHA.  This  direction 
is  given  through  Uie  Cl  laii  mari.  Joint  Chief  s  of  Staff. 

i 

i 

i 

Question  I 

( 

LTC  (P)  Jim  Powers  ! 

USAJFKSWCS,  DOTD,  CA  ! 

DSN.  239-1654  | 

COMM.  (910)437-1654  ! 


COL  Joe  Stager  i 

USSOCOMJ-5  i 

SOJ5-0  (Policy)  I 

MacdlHAFB,FL  33621  I 

DSN.  C42-1547  | 

COMM.  (919)  968-3257  I 

3  Hope  that  the  information  is  helpful.  Good  lude  on  your  paper.  | 


Regards,  j 
LTC  Wallace 


I 

i 

5 

I 
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Figure  H-4.  Coordinab’on  at  the  Strategic  Level.  I 


I 

0  3,  Pp.eraiiopal  1  ftvel.  Military  and  civilian  agencies  at  Uie  operational  level  develop  • 

7  „  NCA  policy  and  guidance  into  mission  sfatemenls,  implied  tasks,  and  |)lans  of  actioi  i. 

8  I  he  CINC,  supported  by  a  joint  staff,  has  U  le  cntical  task  of  developing  the  HA  military 
0  mission  slatemenL  TTOs  mi-s-sion  statement  should  be  dear,  and  idenUfy  results  that  are 

10  achievable  in  a  short  duration  operation.  The  CINC  normally  coordinaies  the  mission 
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Rgure  ll-5  Coordinafion  at  the  Operatioi  lal  Level.  I 

I 

wiUiin  me  crisis  acton  team,  m'e  following  organizations  may  beiriesignated  to 
accomplish  spedfic  lesponsibilitie.*;. 

i 

I 

*  I 

(a)  Humanitarian  A.s.«:istance  Coordination  Center  (HACC).  [The  supported 

j 

CINC  may  establish  a  HACC  to  assist  with  interagency  cooriiination  and 


11-12  ! 
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I 

(e)  Joint  infoi  riiation  Bureau  (JIB)  The  JIB  is  the  focal  point  for  the  interface 

•i 

between  the  military  and  the  media.  The  JIB  serves  to  prtjvide  the  news 

i 

media  witf]  timely  and  accumtra  information  on  command  issues, 

1 

i 

j 

i 

(d)  Joint  Movement  Center  (JMC).  TTie  JMC  coordinates  Uie  employment  of 
all  moans  of  transportalioi  i  supporting  the  CJTF.'s  concepti  of  the  operation. 
The  JMC  .serves  as  the  primary  interface  with  the  Joint  Operation  Planning 

and  ExecuUoii  System  (JOPES)  to  monitor  and  effect  chariges  to  the 

1 

1 

deployment  of  forcoG  and  material.  I 

j 

:  •  i 

(4)  Coordination  at  the  tactical  level  is  illustrated  In  Figure  lll-2.j 

f 

! 

i 

j 

3-  Humanitarian  Operations  Center.  The  HOC  coordinates  the  overall  relief  strategy; 
identines  logistics  requirements  for  NGOs,  PVOs,  UN.  and  lOs;  and  Identifies, 

j 

prioritizes,  and  submits  requests  for  military  support  to  the  JTF  through  the  CMOC.  The 
HOC  is  primarify  an  interagency  policymaking  and' coordinating  body  that  does  not 

I 

! 

CO rnmsnd  snd  confpol  but  SBoks  to  ochfovo  unity  of  BfTvft  Biripng  Qlf 
partiapants  in  a  large  foiafgn  HA  operation.  Close.  JTF  coordination  v^th  the  affected 
coi  intry,  UN,  and  other  key  members  of  U  le  tjumariltarian  relief  cnmmiinHy  forms  the 
core  of  fureign  HA  operations.  Effective  coordination  is  the  key  to  sucuessfui  turnover 

of  foreign  HA  responsibilities  to  Uie  affected  country  or  UN,  NGOs,  PyOs,  and  lOs. 

I 

During  large  scale  foreign  HA  oporaHons»  a  HOC  may  be  eslablished  to  accomplish  this 

j 

coordination.  The  counliy  affected  by  a  disa-ster  and  in  need  of  HA  wiil  normally  have  a 

I 

ministry  design^^ted  as  the  senior  point  of  coordination  fur  all  HA  activities.  Ministries 

I 

I 

Involved  could  include  the  Ministry  of  Health,  Ministry  of  Defense,  or  an  emergency 

I 
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management  ofRce  within  a  mintsby.  These  ministries  will  establish  ^e  priority  needs 

for  thftir  nnnntry  ??nd  -solidt  assistance  bilaterally  or  through  the  UN  for  international 

i 

assislance  frorn  donor  cuunbies  and  lelief  orgaiiiialluiis.  In  a  failed  state  situation 

i 

! 

such  as  Somalia  or  Rwanda,  the  UN  has  the  responsibiirty  to  establish  overall 
coordination  of  the  HA  effort  The  more  representation  of  the  various  relief  agencies 
and  donor  countries  at  the  HOC,  the  more  coordinated  Ihc  HA  effort^  will  be.  The  HOC 

i 

should  consist  of  representatives  from  the  affected  country,  the  US  Embassy  or 
Consulate,  JTF  (most  likely  from  the  CMOC),  OFDA,  UN,  NGOs,  PVOs,  lOs,  and  ollw 

I 

i 

major  players  in  ths  opfirafion;  The  stateture  of  a  . HOC  can  be  formal  or  infonnal. 

*  I 

HOCs  may  have  poliiical  signilTcartce  and  auUiotily  v/lieii  diieuled  byj  ttie  affected 
•  1 

country,  or  may  be  less  formal  IF  established  fay  the  UN.  The  HOC  is  normally 

collocated  the  appropriate  lead  or  UN  headquarters  conducting  the  operation. 

•  i 

j 

^  i 

I 

a.  Although  the  functions  of  the  HOC  and  CMpC  are  similar,  therje  is  a  significant 
difference.  The  CMOC  is  established  by  and  works  for  the  CJTT.!  The  I  IOC  is 

normally  estsblrshed  under  the  direction  of  the  government  of  thejaffected  country  or 

:  I 

the  UN,  or  possibly  OFDA  duritiy  a  US  unilateral  operation.  HOCs.  especially  those 
established  by  the  UN,  are  horizontally  structured  organizations  with  no  command  or 

I 

control  authority,  where  all  members  are  ultimately  responsible  to:t.heir  own 

organizations  or  countries,  ? 

» 

i 

j 

b.  I  lOCs  may  establish  worWng  groups  and  couiiniUees  based  orh  tfie  HA  situation. 

These  groups  and  committees  discuss  and  resolve  issues  includlrjig  relief  material 
priorilization,  iiiuUic^il,  sanilatiuii,  health,  etc.  | 

I 

j 

^  I  • 

i 

I 

i  i 
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c.  The  UN  may  esfabliah  a  structure  callefl  the  C)n-Sfte  Operations  Coordination 

i 

Center  (OSOCC)  as  a  support  organization  to  k  HOC.  The  OSOCC  assists  in 

;  '  ! 

galiieiiiiy,  evaluating,  collating  and  disseminating  HOC  informafioh.  The  OSOCC 

i 

may  also  provide  fadlitation  services  for  HOC  rpeetings. 


8 


Figure  ill-2.  Coordination  at  the  radical  Level 
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USAID 


AQ^ncy  tor  International  Development 
Bureau  for  Food  and  Humanitarian  Assistance 
Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA) 


DATE; 

NUMBER  OF  PAGES  INCLUDING 
■nils  COVER  SHEET:  B 

pLFASE  pPi  n/ER  THIS  FAX  TO. 


THIS  FAX  IS  FROM 

■■  “  f 


Name:  Cpn  ^-hOfOOA- ShitH 
Office:  rtriT  /VJfAe5 
Telephone: 

Fax: 


Name:  Liz  Lukasavich 
Office:  OFDA 
Telephone:  (202)  647-7435 
Fax;  (202)647-5269 


NOTE: 


'Vtfii  t~eur<2c4_?  K  (ST?- oC^CLtJ^^ 

f\  .  I  /  \  j  J  .  V  iU- 


dL^ 


*  .c\  ^  n _  GmJ5x-  -L[vV<H/j 


GUrtv^ 


(3!^ 

\\jiL,  \jay^  ,  ,,  ,  — 
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3  Figure  11-4.  Interagency  Coordination  at  the  Strategic  Level. 

4 

5  3.  Operational  Level.  Military  and  civilian  agencies  at  the  operaiionai  level  develop 

6  NCA  poli^  and  guidance  into  mission  statements,  implied  tasks,  and  plans  of  action. 

7  The  CINC,  supported  by  a  joint  staff,  has  the  critical  task  of  developing  the  HA  military 

8  mission  statement  This  mission  statement  should  be  dear,  and  identify  results  that  are 

9  *  achievable  in  a  short  duration  operation.  The  ClNC  normally  coordinates  the  mission 

10  statement  with  the  IWG.  Key  conslderafions  in  developing  the  mission  statement 

1 1  indude  the  militaiy  role  in  assisting  NGOs,  PVOs.  and  lOs.  as  well  as  security  practices 

12  and  poiides.  interagency  cooperation,  coordination,  and  connectivity  at  the  operational 

13  level  will  better  enable  key  organizations  to  orchestrate  the  total  HA  effort  Key 
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1  organizations  or  elements  may  include  the  HN  govamment,  DOS  country  team,  CINC, 

2  foreign  military  forces.  NGOs,  PVOs.  lOs.  and  USG  agencies,  particularly  OFDA. 

3 

^  gAles_and  Responsibilifa'es.  At  the  operational  level  the  following  entities  may 

5  impact  on  the  execution  of  the  HA  mission,  as  depicted  In  Figure  lf-5. 

6 


10 

11 


•«V  • 


Figure  11-5.  Operatiorial  Level  Connectivity. 
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•-04  (FN5  LNO) 
-s»mrminicatlons  resources 


Rgure  111-2.  Example  of  a  Joint.Ldvel  CMOC. 

(6)  Other  Organizations.  Effident  coordination  and  management  of  spedai 
functions  conserves  JTF  resources  by  redudng  duplication  of  effort  Examples  of 
organizations  that  may  be  established  to  accomplish  these  spedai  functions 
during  HA  operations  indude  the  following:[add  a  short  description  of  each] 


(a)  Joint  Forces  Communications  Center  (JFCC). 


f 
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Rgure  IIU3.  JTF  Coordination  Requirements. 


5  3.  Special  Operations  Forces  fSOR.  SOP  assets  assigned  to  the  JTF  during  HA 

6  operations  will  most  likely  include  CA.  psychological  operations  (PSYOP).  and  other 

7  SOF.  The  CJTF  can  organize  SOF  assets  into  several  different  organizations,  the 

8  JPOTF,  JSOTF,  and  JCMOTF.  [explain  bre'rfly  these  three  erganizations3  There  are 

9  several  reasons  why  SOF  are  well  suited  to  HA  operations.  They  are  adaptable  and 

10  can  operate  effectively  In  austere  environments  typical  of  HA  efforts.  They  can  deploy 

1 1  rapidly,  have  excellent  communications  equipment,  and  are  profident  in  working  with 
*12  indigenous  ethnic  groups.  Perhaps  the  most  important  capability  fOOnd  vnthin  SOF  is 

13  the  ability  to  work  with  dvilian  populations. 
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